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//  I  might  give  a  thori  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  faU.  If  he  reeolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue  preeipiee 
of  telling  unbiasted  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  manJtind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  erimee  of  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  of  Oie  law;  if  he  telU  them  of  virtuee,  when  thep  have  anp,  then  the  mob  attacte  him  with  elander.  But  if 
he  regarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martprdom  on  both  eidee,  and  then  he  map  go  on  fearleee.—Dn  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  war  in  Turkey,  although  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  prove  that  the  Servians  have  retired  upon  a  stronger 
position  than  the  line  of  the  Timok.  The  war  is  at¬ 
tended  with  such  circumstances  that  no  one  can  desire 
to  see  it  prolonged,  and  the  time  would  seem  to  have 
come  for  the  collective  mediation  of  the  Powers,  and  for 
urging  upon  Servia  to  sue  for  peace.  Our  Government 
have  now  an  opportunity  for  taking  an  honourable 
initiative,  and  trying  to  dispel  the  idea  that  England  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  Turkish  misrule. 


tinction  of  creed.  A  House  of  Deputies  is  to  have  the 
control  of  the  Budget.  The  Privy  Council  is  to  be  re¬ 
organised  on  the  principle  of  the  French  Senate,  or  the 
English  House  of  Peers.  The  Ministers  are  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  House  of  D^uties.  Provincial  government  is 
to  be  decentralised.  Soccacre- service  is  to  be  abolished 


The  most  important  of  the  papers  just  submitted  to 
Parliament  regarding  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  is  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Baring,  which  was  read  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday.  Seeing  that  the  Daily  News 
was  able  to  publish,  on  Monday,  a  letter  from  its  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Baring,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  been  able  by  this  time  to  communicate 
the  results  of  Mr.  Baring’s  further  inquiries.  The  chief 
interest  in  the  new  documents  is  the  light  they  throw 
upon  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  bias.  Whether  it  is  from 
liking  for  the  Turk,  or  from  a  constitutional  an¬ 
tipathy  to  sensational  facts,  the  ambassador  still 
persists  in  declaring  that  the  accounts  of  the  Daily 
News  are  exaggerated,  and  maintains  that  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  were  fighting  for  their  lives  in  dread  of 
threatened  insurrection  and  massacre.  This  incredulity 
is  strange  even  in  the  light  of  the  consular  despatches 
which  we  examine  in  another  column,  communicated  to 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  three  months  ago,  and  published  in  the 
last  issue  of  Parliamentary  Papers  on  Turkey. 


to  be  decentralised.  Soccage- service  is  to  be  abolished 
throughout  the  Empire.  A  law  code  is  to  be  drawn  up, 
similar  to  the  ’so-called  Code  Napoleon — miscalled,  we 
may  add,  as  the  Convention  had  drawn  up  that  code,’ 
and  Napoleon  I.  only  inserted  some  bad,  tyrannic  pro¬ 
visions  as  regards  the  punishment  of  political  offences. 
The  Old  Conservative  party  at  Constantiuople  still  en¬ 
deavour  to  foil  Midhat,  in  spite  of  the  adoption  of  his 
prmect.  It  appears  the  more  Biadical  section  of  the 
Softas  have  thereupon  grown  impatient  and  threatened 
a  fresh  demonstration.  A  Government  decree  has  been 
issued,  forbidding  all  public  discussions  of  religious  and 
political  questions  for  the  time  being.  The  friends  of 
Reform,  however,  hope  that  Midhat  will  remain 
triumphant. 


We  learn  that  Midhat  Pasha,  the  reforming  Minister, 
has  had  of  late  a  most  difficult  position,  owing  to  the 
illness  of  the  Sultan  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Old  Con¬ 
servative  party.  Nevertheless,  the  draft  of  his  Consti¬ 
tutional  scheme,  brought  down  from  140  articles  to  70, 
has  been  adopted  in  a  meeting  of  Notables.  One  of  its 
most  important  provisions  is  the  setting  aside,  in  civil 
matters,  of  the  so-called  “  Cheriat  ”  Law,  which  gave 
an  oppressive  privilege  to  the  Mohammedans,  the 
value  of  whose  oath  was  hitherto  placed  above  that 
of  the  Rayah  before  the  courts  of  justice.  This 
privilege  is  to  be  abolished.  Midhat’s  Constitutional 
project  entirely  ignores  all  distinctions  between 
Mohammedans  and  Christians.  It  speaks,  through¬ 
out,  only  of  Ottoman  subjects.  All  public  offices 
are  to  be  open  to  eveiy  Ottoman  subject,  without  dis-  I 


In  Hungary  and  Croatia,  arrest  continue  to  be 
made  of  men  connected  with  the  “  Omladina  ”  and 
other  pan- Slavonian  societies,  whose  aim  it  is  to  dis¬ 
member  Hungary  in  favour  of  Servian  aggrandisement. 
A  Russian  officer  has  also  been  arrested  in  Hungary, 
under  a  charge  of  military  espionage.  The  numerous 
arrivals  of  Russian  officers  in  Servia  have  so  roused  the 
suspicion  of  the  Hungarian  Government  that  a  sani¬ 
tary  convoy,  recently  sent  from  Moscow  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  Belgrade,  was  only  allowed  to  pass  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  to 
the  Court  at  Vienna,  when  a  hint  was  given  by  the 
Austrian  Government  to  the  Ministry  at  Pesth  not  to 
place  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  that  convoy. 
Transylvanian  journals  announce  tnat  all  the  pioneer 
companies  of  the  troops  stationed  there  had  been 
directed  to  fortify  the  Carpathian  passes.  These  passes 
issuing  into  Moldo-Wallachian  territoiy,  it  is  supposed 
that  Austria-Hungary  intends  to  make  timely  provision 
against  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  of  violating 
Rouman  neutrality. 


Our  recent  reference  to  the  strong  anti-Slavonian 
feeling  of  the  Albanese  race  in  Turkey  has  been  quickly 
confirmed.  Sixteen  thousand  well-armed  Albanese  have 
joined  the  Turkish  army  at  Orkup,  west  of  Nisch.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  even  Servia,  small  as 
it  is — with  but  little  more  than  a  million  inhabitants — 
is  by  no  means  homogeneous  in  race  and  speech.  Its 
eastern  districts  are  inhabited  by  Wallachs,  or  Roumans, 
who  just  now  give  great  trouble  in  Leshjanin’s  army. 
In  the  south-east  of  Servia,  a  section  of  Bulgars  dwell 
within  the  frontier,  and  they,  after  all,  are  also  a  race 
different  from  the  Serbo- Slavs.  In  Bosnia,  as  we  have 
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The  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  Bravo  case — “  Wilful 
Murder,  but  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  fix  it 
upon  any  person  or  persons  *’ — is  odd  and  Irish-looking, 
but  will  surprise  no  one.  The  jury  were  shut  up  to  one 
of  two  conclusions — murder  or  suicide.  Suicide  was 
practically  out  of  the  question  in  view  of  Mr.  Bravo’s 
solemn  declaration  that  he  had  taken  nothing  but  lauda- 
num,  persisted  in  notwithstanding  the  repeated  warning 
that,  if  he  did  not  confess,  some  innocent  person  would 
be  charged  with  his  death.  Mr.  Bravo  must  have  been 
poisoned  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown  ;  and  it  is 
not  a  comfortable  reflection  for  society  in  general  that  a 
man  can  be  poisoned,  with  such  a  clumsy  poison  too,  and 
his  murderers  remain  unknown.  However,  the  Balham 
Mystery  must,  for  the  present,  be  put  on  the  shelf  with 
otner  mysteries. 


before  stated,  the  Christian  Slavs  and  the  Mohammedans 
nearly  balance  each  other.  Turning  to  th#  remnant  of 
European  Turkey,  we  find  the  Albanese,  or  Amauts, 
along  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Sea,  from  the  frontier  of 
Montenegro  down  to  the  boundary  of  Greece.  The 
territory  between  the  Albanese  districts  and  the  Moldo- 
Wallachian  frontier,  where  the  Roumans  dwell,  is 
mainly  inhabited  by  Bulgars,  but  with  odd  sprinklings 
of  Arnauts,  Turks,  and  various  other  races.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  European  Turkey,  from  Philippopolis  to 
Kirkilissi,  and  up  to  the  frontier  of  Roumania,  the  Turks 
and  the  Bulgars  are  represented  in  about  equal  numbers, 
in  hopeless  intermixture.  At  the  very  edge  of  the  Black 
Sea  shore,  the  Greeks  come  in ;  and  in  the  projecting 
tongue  of  land  which  stretches  out  towards  Constanti¬ 
nople  there  is  an  intermixture  of  Turks  and  Greeks.  In 
the  provinces  near  the  Egean  Sea,  Greeks  alternate  with 
Turks  and  Bulgars.  In  the  districts  near  the  Greek 
border,  the  Turkish,  Hellene,  Wallachian,  and  Albanese 
races  form  a  jumble  which  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle. 
This  is  only  a  description  made  in  the  gross,  without 
entering  into  the  variegated  details  of  the  confusion  of 
races  often  found  in  many  a  single  town  or  village. 
Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to  show  what  difficulties 
attend  all  attempts  of  “  solving  the  Eastern  Question.” 


The  Government  found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  their 
Education  Bill  through  committee  on  Friday  last  week, 
and  through  its  third  reading  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Forster 
supported  the  proposal  which  Lord  Sandon  substituted 
for  Lord  Robert  Montagu’s  amendment.  The  fact  which 
Lord  Sandon  produced  to  prove  that  it  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1870  that  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  pay  the  fees  of  poor  children  without 
regard  to  the  school  that  their  parents  chose  to  send  them 
to,  furnished  an  unexpected,  or  at  least  a  forgotten  illus¬ 
tration  of  Mr.  Forster’s  obstinacy  in  meeting  the 
views  of  his  friends  below  the  gangway.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  1870  it  was  left  optional 
with  School  Boards  to  pay  fees  for  children  not  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  Board  schools,  but  when  the  School  Board 
of  Wednesbury,  in  1871,  framed  compulsory  by-laws, 
and  applied  for  the  sanction  of  the  Education^  Depart- 
ment,  Mr.  Forster  pointed  out  to  them  that  they  had  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  option  given  them  by  the  25th 
Clause,  and  warned  them  that  they  were  not  acting  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  if  they  did  not  frame  the 
by-law  which  the  Act  permitted  them  to  frame.  With 
this  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the  Act  behind  him,  and 
the  example  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act  as  well.  Lord 
Sandon  was  justified  in  claiming  Mr.  Forster’s  support. 


The  nomination  of  M.  Dufauro  for  the  vacant  Life 
Senatorship  in  the  French  Upper  House  will  be  to-day 
the  battle-ground  of  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  Republic 
in  France.  The  Right  have  put  up  M.  Chesnelong  as 
the  Opposition  candidate,  and  intend  to  fight  stoutly 
for  a  triumph  which,  if  secured,  will  be  more  valuable  to 
them  than  even  the  election  of  M.  Buflet  was.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and 
Bonapartists  had  entered  into  an  agreement  to  present 
each  in  turn  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  the  order  being 
determined  by  lot,  but  that  the  Bonapartists  kicked 
against  the  Orleanist  nominee  General  Chabaud  la 
Tour.  The  schism  thus  arising  enabled  the  Republicans 
to  snatch  a  victory  last  week  on  a  question  of  adjourn¬ 
ment,  but  the  Conservative  majority  which  was  united 
on  a  basis  of  give-and-take,  and  which  showed  its  power 
in  M.  Bufiet’s  election,  was  again  consolidated  by  a 
trial  of  strength  on  the  municipal  law  which  took  place 
three  or  four  days  ago.  The  numbers  on  each  side 
were  equal,  and  it  seems  too  probable  that  the  Ministry 
may  be  defeated  in  the  attempt  to  secure  M.  Casimir 
Perier’s  seat  for  M.  Dufaure.  M.  Dufaure  himself  has 
written  a  lukewarm  and  damaging  letter,  in  which  he 
says  that  his  colleagues  are  responsible  for  his  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  personally  discountenanced  it. 


The  letters  written  by  Mr.  Tilden  and  Mr.  Hendricks, 
the  Democratic  candidates  in  the  United  States,  in  reply 
to  the  communication  from  St.  Louis  announcing  their 
nomination,  have  been  looked  for  with  much  anxiety.  It 
was  alleged  that  there  was  an  irreconcilable  division 


ments,  went  so  far  as  to  ofier  to  change  the  date  fixed 
bv  the  existing  law,  Mr.  Hendricks  demanded  the  total 
aorogation  of  the  law  and  its  principle.  This  discrepancy 
threatened  danger  to  the  unity  of  the  Democrats,  and 
the  danger  has  not  been  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  adopted  Mr.  Hendricks’  view,  and  have  voted  the 
repeal  of  the  Resumption  Act.  This  is  so  serious  a 
rebuff  that  it  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Tilden  will  resign 
his  position  on  the  Democratic  Ticket,  a  course  which 
would  desti  oy  the  Democrats  as  a  party. 


Mr.  Lowe  took  another  opportunity  on  Monday  of 
pressing  upon  the  Government  his  view  of  the  proper 
training  for  Indian  civil  servants.  Mr.  Lowe  has  two 
objections  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  plan  ;  he  does  not  think 
that  the  probationers  should  be  scattered  amongj  the 
Universities,  but  that  they  should  be  educated  together 
so  as  to  form  an  es'prit  de  corps^  and  he  thinks  that  the 
proper  site  for  their  training  institution  is  London  or  its 
neighbourhood.  In  London  only,  Mr.  Lowe  thinks,  can 
they  obtain  the  necessary  experience  of  life ;  in  London, 
which  is  the  seat  of  government,  the  centre  of  the  legal 
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system,  the  great  mart  of  the  world,  and  the  place 
where  of  all  others  the  full  current  of  life  runs  at  its 
fastest,  perhaps  at  its  clearest.  At  any  rate,  he  holds, 
the  Government  ought  to  make  up  their  minds  one  way 
or  the  other.  If  they  consider  a  University  the  proper 
training  place  they  should  make  University  attendance 
the  regulation,  and  should  not  leave  it  to  the  probationer 
to  choose,  allowing  him  150?.  if  he  goes  to  a  University, 
and  so  virtually  fining  him  150?.  if  he  is  advised  that 
another  education  is  better  for  him.  The  period  of 
training,  two  years,  is  so  short,  and  there  is  so  much  to 
be  learnt  in  that  time,  that  the  authorities  seem  to  be  at 
their  wits*  end.  The  present  idea  apparently  is  to  fix 
nothing  till  it  is  seen  whether  any  of  the  Universities 
will  establish  a  sort  of  Indian  “  faculty.’* 


The  questions  put  to  the  Government  travel  over  a 
wide  range,  searching  their  behaviour  in  small  matters 
as  well  as  in  great.  On  Tuesday  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  was  asked  why  the  Government  did  not  advertise 
in  the  Freeman's  Journal^  the  only  daily  paper  in  Dublin 
professing  Liberal  and  Home  Rule  principles.  His 
answer  was  that  the  terms  of  the  question  seemed  to 
imply  an  idea  that  Government  advertisements  might 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  subsidy  to  the  Press,  in 
which  the  Freeman's  Journal  ought  not  to  be  debarred 
from  participating  by  its  peculiar  principles.  These 
advertisements,  he  said,  were  inserted  in  newspapers  in 
order  that  from  time  to  time  the  wants  of  the  various 
Departments  might  be  made  known  to  those  most  likely 
to  su  pply  them.  He  was  not  aware  that  any  news¬ 
paper  in  Ireland  received  all  the  Government  adver¬ 
tisements.  His  notion  was  that  each  Department, 
subject,  of  course,  to  general  supervision,  advertised  in 
those  newspapers  most  read,  not  so  much  by  the  general 
public  as  by  the  persons  whose  attention  it  wished  to 
attract.  He  had  no  official  list,  and  many  newspapers 
in  Ireland  opposed  to  the  present  Government  in  political 
opinion  received  advertisements.  This  is  Sir  M.  Hicks 
Beach’s  explanation  of  what  looks  like  a  small  piece  of 
jobbery,  and  it  is  very  plausible  as  an  explanation.  But  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  of  the  five  daily  newspapers  in  Dublin 
that  one  only  which  differs  in  opinion  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  bo  advertised  in  by  the  Government, 
more  particularly  when  it  notoriously  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  the  five.  The  Government,  Sir  M.  Hicks 
Beach  says,  advertises  for  “  the  persons  whose  attention 
it  wishes  to  attract ;  ”  perhaps  it  does  not  wish  to  attract 
the  attention  of  contractors  of  Liberal  principles. 


Three  pounds  seventeen  !  That  is  the  price  of  a  hero 
in  these  latter  days,  the  amount  subscribed  for  the 
widow  and  children  of  John  Chiddy,  who  sacrificed  his 
life  the  other  day  to  prevent  the  accident  to  the  “  Flying 
Dutchman.”  Is  heroism,  then,  so  cheap?  Is  the  supply 
so  much  greater  than  the  demand  ?  Or  is  it  that  we 
cannot  recognise  heroism  in  a  muddy  vesture  of  fustian 
and  in  connection  with  anything  so  prosaic  as  a  railway  ? 
John  Chiddy  was  a  quarryman  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Railway.  He  saw  a  large  block  of  stone  on  the  line  just 
before  the  train  was  due  at  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  He  removed  it  in  time  to  save  the  train,  but  was 
himself  caught  in  the  act  and  killed  on  the  spot.  An 
appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  family  was 
answered  by  3?.  17s.  The  railway  company  who  had 
profited  to  the  extent  of  thousands  by  Chiddy* s  bravery 
have  done  nothing  for  him.  Lord  Elcho  appealed  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  there  are  no  funds 
available  for  such  purposes.  On  the  same  day,  we  paid 
29,101?.  in  commutation  of  a  pension  granted  two 
centuries  ago  to  a  Dutch  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  come 
to  England  to  be  killed.  The  nation  has  paid  half  a 
million  in  recognition  of  the  Duke  of  Schonberg’s 
services  in  being  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and 
John  Chiddy *8  family  is  put  off*  with  3?.  17s.  It  is 
not  even  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened 
selfishness  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  not  the 
ultimate  and  final  measure  of  our  admiration  for  heroism 
in  humble  life. 


ENGLAND’S  INTEREST  IN  EGYPT. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Cave’s  Egyptian  mission  in  the 
morning  sitting  of  this  day  week  was  indispensable,  but 
it  was,  unluckily  and  inevitably,  a  waste  of  time.  All 
that  chapter  of  history  remains  obscure,  and  the  ob¬ 
scurity  is  the  more  complete  because  the  superficial 
incidents  are  plain  and  coherent  enough.  But  the 
points  in  the  narrative  upon  which  Parliamentary  criti¬ 
cism  can  be  directed  are  of  secondary  interest,  and  the 
one  momentous  political  question,  where  and  how  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  mission  originated,  will  not  be 
answered  until  the  memoirs  and  diaries  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  are  published  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  our  grandchildren.  Then  the  details  of  a  curious 
conflict,  at  present  shrewdly  suspected,  but  necessarily 
wrapt  up  in  thick  folds  of  official  discretion,  will  be 
disclosed,  and  the  world  will  learn,  long  after  the  mass 
of  mankind  have  ceased  to  care  about  the  facts,  whose 
was  the  moving  and  whose  the  checking  inffuence  in 
the  management  of  the  financial  negotiations  with  Egypt. 
Neither  Mr.  Cave’s  explanations  nor  the  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Dodson,  ever  approached  this  point. 
The  former  devoted  himself  to  an  elaborate  demonstra¬ 
tion,  which  convinced  nobody,  that  his  mission  was 
never  intended  to  involve  any  responsibility  for  England ; 
that  it  never  went  beyond  the  instructions  and  desires 
of  the  Khedive ;  that  its  end  was  consistent  with  its 
beginning;  and  that  its  conclusions  have  been  justified 
by  events.  Mr.  Dodson  argued  that  the  mission  had 
failed  in  its  direct  purpose,  and  had  done  serious  harm 
where  it  had  promised  benefits.  Mr.  Lowe  satirised  the 
seemingly  unaccountable  vacillations  of  the  British 
Cabinet  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  their  Egyptian  policy. 
It  might  be  divided,  he  said,  into  five  acts  or  tableaux — 
Requisition,  Intrusion,  Inquisition,  Suppression,  and 
Repudiation.  The  relation  of  these  phases  of  policy  to 
one  another  cannot  yet  be  forgotten.  The  Khedive  was, 
as  he  generally  has  been  any  time  these  half-dozen  years, 
in  pressing  want  of  money  some  time  last  autumn,  and 
finding  that  borrowing  was  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult,  he  bethonght  him  of  whitewashing  his  financial 
character  by  getting  some  rag  of  English  credit  to  cover 
him.  He  did  not  by  any  means  want  to  have  his  financial 
administration  controlled  by  the  English  Government,  but 
he  wished  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  capitalists  of  the  world, 
“  See  how  rapidly,  how  thoroughly,  I  am  adopting 
English  methods,  and  even  procuring  English  aid.”  So 
he  asked  England  to  send  him  a  couple  of  Treasury 
clerks.  The  request,  in  ordinary  times,  would  have  been 
set  aside  as  somewhat  impudent,  and  indeed  it  remained 
some  time  in  the  official  pigeon-holes  last  autumn.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  was  con¬ 
cluded,  and  threw  a  glamour  over  everything  Egyptian. 
The  Khedive’s  petition  was  disinterred,  and  became  the 
basis  of  the  second  phase  of  the  Ministers’  Egyptian 
policy.  But  the  simple  request  for  the  assistance  of 
two  clerks  quickly  expanded  in  that  glowing  atmosphere 
of  hope  and  ambition  to  the  dimensions  of  a  full-blown 
mission,  which  was  not  at  all  what  the  Khedive  wanted. 
For  this  extraordinary  tmnsformation,  a  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  reason  was  devised.  It  was  said  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  willing  to  lend  the  Khedive  the  clerks  ho 
wanted,  but  that  they  could  not  possibly  do  so 
until  they  had  ascertained  the  duties  and  the  status 
of  the  officials  required ;  and  to  obtain  this  informa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Cave  was  sent  out  to  Cairo  as  “  an  envoy,” 
with  plenary  powers  of  inquiry,  which  he  used, 
as  Mr.  Lowe  says,  to  “  ransack  the  finances  of  Egypt 
from  one  end  pQ  the  other.”  This  certainly  was  a  phase 
of  the  affair  which  may  properly  be  designated  as  “  Intru¬ 
sion.”  The  Khedive  was  disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
his  hopes,  and  angry  at  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Cave  with 
authority  to  pry  into  all  sorts  of  inconvenient  places 
and  subjects  ;  but  he  had  got  himself  into  the  difficulty 
by  his  thoughtless  request,  and  he  could  not  get  out  of 
it  without  breaking  completely  with  England.  After 
“  Intrusion  ”  came  “  Inquisition ;  ”  the  process  of  “  ran¬ 
sacking  the  finances "  was  commenced,  and  carried 
through  to  the  visible  disgust  of  the  Khedive,  who,  in  a 
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manner  which  Mr.  Lowe  strongly  and  justly  reprobates, 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  inquiry  which 
he  had  not  asked  for,  and  which  must  have  been  as  deeply 
distasteful  to  him  as  it  turned  out  ultimately  injurious 
to  his  interests.  But  the  “  Inquisition  ”  itself,  if  its 
results  had  been  regularly  and  considerately  dealt 
with,  might  not  have  been  so  ruinous  to  the  hopes 
of  the  Khedive  as  it  was  made  by  the  subsequent 
“  Suppression.’*  Mr.  Cave  returned  to  England, 
and  drew  up  his  report,  which  was  known  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  asked  about  its  publication,  and  he  declined  to  pro¬ 
duce  it,  alleging,  as  it  turned  out  inaccurately,  that  the 
Khedive  was  unwilling  that  it  should  bo  published. 
Finally,  the  report  was  published,  and  our  Government, 
at  length  perceiving  that  the  courses  it  opened  up  were 
impossible,  passed  to  the  final  act  of  the  drama, 
“  ^pudiation.”  It  merits  this  name,  as  Mr.  Lowe  puts 
it,  for  two  reasons ;  “  in  the  first  place.  Lord  Derby 
entirely  repudiated  the  intention  to  do  anything  to  help 
the  Khedive;  and,  secondly,  the  action  of  the  report  was 
undoubtedly  to  hasten  the  repudiation  which  took  place 
in  Egypt.”  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  Government 
throughout  “  have  taken  credit  to  themselves  for  all 
that  they  have  done.” 

This  is  not  a  story  that  can  be  pondered  on  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  the  country  or  by  Parliament.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  it  misses,  and  necessarily  misses,  the  vital  points  of 
criticism — where  did  the  design  of  Mr.  Cave’s  mission 
originate,  how  was  its  course  diverted,  whence  came  the 
opposing  forces  whose  effects  are  so  plainly  visible  ? 
These  questions  are  not  to  be  conclusively  answered  in 
our  time,  but  we  are  not  wholly  forbidden  to  indulge 
in  conjecture.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Disraeli,  whose  imagination  had  been  fascinated  by 
the  vision  of  an  English  Protectorate  in  Egypt,  and  who 
is  intolerant  of  details,  seized  upon  the  Khedive’s  request 
as  justifying  an  enterprise  the  consequences  of  which 
he  was  incapable  of  calculating.  At  another  time  he 
might  have  failed  to  bear  down  the  sober  judgment  of 
his  colleagues,  but  in  December  last  the  excitement  of 
the  country  over  the  revival  of  a  “spirited  foreign 
policy  ”  strengthened  him  against  the  “  sophisters  and 
economists  ”  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  evident,  from  Mr. 
Cave’s  report,  that  he  went  out  under  instructions  to 
inquire  whether  an  English  Administration,  established 
with  full  powers  in  Egypt,  could  make  the  country  pay  ; 
to  this  point  all  his  arguments,  all  his  array  of  statistical 
facts,  tend.  But  when  the  warmth  of  popular  approval 
cooled,  and  it  was  discovered  that,  for  the  present  at  all 
events,  there  was  no  general  desire  in  England  to  take 
over  Egypt  with  all  its  financial  difficulties  and  political 
responsibilities,  the  more  steady  heads  of  the  Cabinet 
began  to  criticise  the  details  of  which,  as  wo  have 
observed,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  incapable,  and  quickly  proved 
that  every  intermediate  course  between  the  direct 
assumption  of  the  whole  responsibility  for  Egyptian 
administration,  a  course  which  nobody  advocated,  and  a 
decided  abstention  from  interference  with  a  corrupt  and 
mysterious  system  of  finance,  was  impossible,  or  nearly 
so.  These  influences  had  prevailed  by  the  time  that 
Mr.  Cave’s  inquisition  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
“  envoy  ”  had  returned  to  this  country  with  his  report. 
Then  the  retreat  of  the  Cabinet  from  the  position 
occupied  at  the  outset  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  which  was  sub¬ 
stantially  that  taken  up  by  Iifr.  Cave  in  his  report,  had 
to  be  covered  by  the  excuses  and  explanations  that  have 
obscured  the  question.  The  facts  of  the  episode,  how- 
over,  are  plain  enough,  and  the  inferences  as  to  a  conflict 
of  opinion,  of  which  the  issue  was  for  some  time  doubt¬ 
ful,  are,  we  think,  sufficiently  decisive.  Nevertheless, 
we  could  wish  that  we  had  the  full  history  of  the 
struggle  between  the  “maximisers”  and  the  “mini¬ 
misers”  of  our  “spirited  foreign  policy”  in  Egypt. 


THE  WAR. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  article  on  the  war- 
operations  we  said  that,  in  spite  of  a  strange  dilatori¬ 


ness  which  hitherto  has  characterised  both  contending 
armies,  matters  are  now  approaching  their  crisis  in  the 
corner  formed  between  the  Timok  and  the  Moravitza,  and 
that  there,  possibly,  the  issue  of  the  campaign  will  be 
decided.  Meanwhile,  an  important,  and,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  decisive  battle  has  been  fought  on  that  ground. 
In  accordance  with  the  difficult  nature  of  the  territory, 
which  we  described  in  last  week’s  issue,  it  was  rather  a 
series  of  battles,  lasting  for  four  days  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Knjashewatz,  or  Gurgosovatz,  as  the 
name  of  that  town  formerly  was.  Seeing  that  this 
important  and  sanguinary  contest  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  great  historical  event,  it  is  but  right  to  give  it  its 
proper  name.  The  name  of  Gurgosovatz  has  been  dis¬ 
carded  in  consequence  of  a  chapter  in  Servian  history 
into  which  we  need  not  enter  here.  Knjazewatz — that 
is.  Prince’s  Town — is  its  present  appellation ;  and  not 
Knjashewatz,  or  Kujazevacs,  as  almost  every  one  of  our 
contemporaries  has  spelt  it  for  weeks. 

The  battle  of  KInjashewatz  ended  with  the  signal  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Servians.  It  cost  them  a  great  loss  in  meu ; 
to  the  Turks  a  still  greater  one,  as  they  had  repeatedly 
to  scale  heights  covered  with  strong  and  well-armed 
redoubts.  A  correspondent,  who  was  with  the  Ottoman 
army  of  Ahmed  Eyub,  testifies  to  having  seen,  in  many 
places,  great  piles  of  Turkish  corpses;  proving  the 
severe  and  desperate  character  of  the  battle.  At  last, 
Horvatovitch  had  to  yield,  and  a  retreat  took  place  along 
the  whole  line  towards  Banja,  which  is  on  the  road  to 
Deligrad.  The  plan  of  the  Turks,  to  circumvent 
Tchernaieff’s  position,  and  to  get  on  the  road  from 
Knjazewatz  to  Banja  and  Rashau,  as  well  as  from 
Zaitchar  to  Paratjin,  was  thus  executed  by  Ahmed 
Eyub,  so  far  as  regards  the  first  part  of  the  strategical 
scheme. 

In  the  meantime,  Osman  Pasha  executed  the  second. 
His  chief  position  had  hitherto  been  at  Veliki  Isvor, 
where  he  had  entrenched  himself,  after  having  beaten 
Leshjanin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Osman  had 
chosen  to  make  at  once  a  further  attack  upon  Leshjanin’s 
army  at  Zaitchar,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same 
which  has  now  come  to  pass.  But  Osman  was  under 
orders  not  to  move  until  Knjazewatz  had  fallen.  His 
part  in  the  great  strategical  operation  was  to  remain, 
for  a  little  while,  in  a  merely  watchful  attitude ;  keeping 
the  bulk  of  his  troops  at  Veliki  Isvor,  which  is  to  the 
north-east  of  Zaitchar,  and  lodging  a  smaller  force  of 
his  at  Vraturnitza,  south-east  of  Zaitchar.  He  was  able 
to  do  this  with  little  hindrance  from  Leshjanin,  although 
the  object  of  the  lodgment  at  Vraturnitza  clearly  was 
to  prevent  a  junction  between  Tchernaieff  and  Leshjanin, 
and  to  drive  the  latter  upon  the  road  to  Paratjin — far 
away  from  the  Servian  main  army. 

It  was  with  comparative  ease  that  Osman  shelled 
Leshjanin  out  from  Zaitchar.  On  that  side,  too,  the 
Servians  are  now  in  full  retreat.  Whilst,  higher  up  on 
the  Timok,  Knjazewatz  had  become  a  prey  of  the  flames 
— being  burnt  by  the  Turkish  bomb-shells,  according  to 
one  version  ;  or  set  fire  to  by  the  Servian  volunteers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  another — little  damage  was  done  to  Zaitchar, 
where  the  Servians  scarcely  made  a  stand.  There  is 
altogether  a  great  difference  in  the  bearing  of  the  various 
Servian  corps.  Even  in  their  main  army,  cases  of  dis¬ 
order,  cowardice,  and  mutiny  had  necessitated,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  the  court-martialling  of  a 
hundred  men,  sixty  of  whom  were  shot,  whilst  the  re¬ 
maining  forty  were  pardoned  by  the  Prince.  At 
Knjashewatz,  however,  the  troops  of  Horvatovitch 
fought  stoutly  and  bravely.  The  town  had  to  be  stormed 
by  the  Turks  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

It  is  said  now  that  Leshjanin  is  to  be  cashiered,  and 
brought  before  a  court-martial,  for  not  having  made  a 
better  defence  at  Zaitchar.  If  this  were  really  intended 
it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  a  Servian  commander 
who,  after  all,  has  proved,  comparatively  speaking,  one 
of  the  best,  whilst  the  fighting  material  at  his  disposi¬ 
tion  shows  the  greatest  possible  defects.  On  information 
of  our  own  we  have  before  mentioned  that,  in  the  Rouman 
or  Wallachian  section  of  the  Servian  army — which 
is  mainly  drawn  from  the  Rouman-speaking  population  of 
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the  eastern  districts  of  Servia — there  is  a  great  want  of 
soldier-like  spirit.  This  fact  is  now  fully  confirmed  by 
the  Semlin  correspondent  of  the  Times^  who  writes  : — 
“  Osman  Pasha  has  disciplined  troops,  who  will  fight  at 
the  word  of  command,  while  many  of  Leshianin’s  men 
will  not  fight  at  all.  Three-fourths  of  his  division 
are  Roumanians ;  whole  companies— I  believe  I  might 
say  battalions — of  these  men  positively  refuse 
to  advance  against  the  enemy,  and  they  retreat  at  his 
approach.  The  Servians  are  better  than  the  Rou¬ 
manians,  but  they  want  discipline,  and  cannot  be  called 
good  soldiers.”  Under  such  conditions,  the  court- 
martialling  of  Leshjanin  would  be  an  evident  wrong. 
It  could  only  serve  a  spite  which,  according  to  frequent 
testimony,  is  entertained  against  him  by  the  Russian 
Tchernaieff,  who  is  now  appointed  to  the  command-in- 
chief. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Servians,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Knjashewatz,  had  already  lost,  or  thrown  away,  not  less 
than  13,000  rifles,  so  that  a  want  of  arms  is  already 
making  itself  felt  in  some  corps.  From  the  Drina  Army, 
where  for  the  first  time  a  foreign  correspondent  has  now 
been  admitted,  we  learn  that  General  Alimpitch’s  head¬ 
quarters  are  no  longer  on  the  left,  or  Bosnian,  side  of 
the  river,  but  at  Badovintche,  or  Servian  territory. 
Alimpitch’s  troops  are  described,  by  that  correspondent, 
as  consisting,  in  a  great  measure,  of  badly-clad  and 
badly-armed,  undisciplined  volunteers.  One  of  the  worst 
features  in  these  somewhat  irregular  corps  is,  that  they 
now  and  then  fall  upon  their  own  officers,  several  of 
whom  they  have  shot  under  a  charge  of  cowardice, 
whilst  the  facts  of  the  case  point  to  quite  differont 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  mutineers. 
Alimpitch,  protected  by  a  river,  whose  islets  are  con¬ 
nected  by  bridges,  as  well  as  by  the  Brodatz  morass,  has 
of  late  remained  entirely  inactive.  This  may  be  partly 
attributable  to  the  state  and  spirit  of  his  army ;  partly 
to  the  necessity  of  drafting  all  the  available  better 
troops  towards  the  south-eastern  seat  of  the  war,  where 
alone  the  campaign  can  be  decided. 

Mukhtar  Pasha,  who  has  been  cornered  by  the 
Montenegrins  at  Trebinje,  still  remains  there,  but  has 
been  able  to  effect  a  junction  with  six  battalions  at 
Bilek.  From  Novi  Bazar,  troops  have  been  sent,  on 
forced  marches,  to  bring  him  relief.  Of  Prince  Nikita, 
nothing  further  has  been  heard.  Coming  to  the  territory 
between  the  Ibar  and  the  Morava,  we  learn  that  Ali  Saio 
has  assembled  there  thirteen  battalions,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  three  batteries  of  Krupp  cannon,  and  a  battery 
of  mountain  guns,  and  that  he  has  been  further 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  16,000  Arnauts.  It  is 
said  that  this  army  is  to  operate  through  the  valley  of 
the  RasinU;  towards  Krashewatz,  which  is  on  the  road 
to  either  Paratjin,  or  to  Kragnjewatz,  the  Servian 
Woolwich.  The  reported  forcing  of  the  lankowa 
Klissura  pass  by  Mustapha,  on  which  we  threw  doubt 
in  our  last  article,  still  lacks  confirmation,  so  that, 
possibly,  Ali  Saib  would  have  that  work  yet  before  him. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  whilst  the  Turks 
have  now  fully  invaded  Servia,  a  detachment  from 
Tchernaieff^s  troops  is  stated  to  have  taken  two  forts  at 
Mramor,  which  is  not  far  from  Nisch.  This  occurrence 
cannot,  however,  affect  the  campaign  at  large ;  and  still 
more  decisive  events  than  the  battle  of  Knjashewatz 
may  probably  be  expected,  in  the  coming  week,  between 
Banja  and  Paratjin. 


THE  BULGARIAN  ATROCITIES. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Baring,  the  British  Commissioner 
of  Inquiry  at  Bulgaria,  which  was  read  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  infamies  which  have  been  perpetrated  in 
that  part  of  Turkey.  Mr.  Baring  is  already  able  to 
state  that  about  sixty  villages  have  been  burnt,  most  of 
them  by  the  Turkish  soldiery,  and  that,  as  nearly  as  he 
can  calculate,  12,000  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  have  perished,  not  more  than  500  of  whom  are 
Turks.  This  fully  confirms  the  report  which  appeared 
in  the  Daily  News  as  long  ago  as  June  23.  The 
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correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  stated  that  30,000 
was  the  number  of  the  slain  as  currently  rumoured  in 
Constantinople,  but  for  the  correctness  of  the  figures  he 
declined  to  be  responsible.  He  believed  it  to  be  ex- 
aggerated.  But  even  if  Mr.  Baring  finds  reason  to 
reduce  his  numbers,  the  Bulgarian  massacres  will  still 
form  one  of  the  bloodiest  chapters  in  the  book  of  Time. 
Nothing  more  utterly  horrible  can  be  conceived ;  the 
number  of  the  victims  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equals  that 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  must  go  to  the  career  of  Carrier  at 
Nantes,  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  or  the 
Sepoys  at  Cawnpore.  Such  atrocities  are  never  com¬ 
mitted  save  in  the  name  of  religion  or  liberty. 

The  reality  and  extent  of  these  horrors  have  been 
open  to  no  reasonable  doubt  for  some  weeks,  but  we 
have  forborne  to  remark  upon  the  conduct  of  our  Go¬ 
vernment  in  the  matter  till  there  should  be  something 
like  an  official  confirmation.  The  most  scrupulous  for¬ 
bearance  can  no  longer  consider  it  unfair  to  ask  whether 
their  conduct  has  been  such  as  the  country  can  approve. 
They  may  readily  be  acquitted  of  any  wilful  complicity 
in  such  outrages ;  any  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting 
would  not  be  pressed  by  the  wildest  partisanship ;  but 
they  may  be  much  to  blame  for  all  that.  It  may  be  that 
they  could  not  have  prevented  the  great  massacres  of 
May,  and  yet  they  may  have  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  the  Government  of  a  high-spirited  and  humane  people. 
The  tendency  at  present  seems  to  be  to  throw  the  blame 
on  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  it  is  impossible,  even  with  such 
facts  as  are  already  admitted  to  be  authentic,  to  acquit 
him  of  very  serious  blame ;  but  a  Government  must 
share  to  some  extent  the  responsibility  of  its  subordinates, 
and,  apart  from  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  action  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  will  bear 
close  examination.  If,  for  example,  we  compare  the 
colour  which  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  to  the  atrocities  on 
June  26  with  the  information  which  we  know  from  the 
Blue  Book  to  have  been  then  in  his  hands,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  a  most  unwise  partisanship  with  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Turkey.  An  examination  of  the  despatches 
shows  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  first  questioned  on  the 
subject,  ignored  some  of  the  information  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Let  it  be  noted  that  the 
thick  of  the  horrors  in  Bulgaria  was  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  that  the  first  question  in  Parliament  was  put  on 
June  26,  full  six  weeks  after  the  event.  Mr.  Disraeli 
represented  the  bloodshed  in  Bulgaria  as  an  affair  be¬ 
tween  irregular  Turkish  soldiery,  Bashi-Bazouks  aud 
Circassians,  and  certain  bands  of  armed  incendiaries, 
who  had  invaded  Bulgaria  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up 
revolt.  No  doubt,  he  said,  the  conflict  between  these 
parties  had  been  carried  on  with  great  atrocity,  aud 
such  outrages  as  had  been  described  might  possibly 
have  occurred,  but  regular  troops  had  at  once  been 
despatched  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Porte,  and  the  disturb¬ 
ances  had  ceased.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  Blue  Book, 
we  see  whence  Mr.  Disraeli  derived  that  impression. 
It  was  from  an  exceedingly  careless  and  superficial 
reading,  such  as  any  leading  article  writer  would  have 
been  ashamed  of,  of  the  first  despatches  from  Mr.  Dupuis, 
our  Vice-Consul  at  Adrianople,  forwarded  by  Sir  Henry 
Elliot,  with  his  own  comments,  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  before  the  struggle  had  reached  its  height,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  Raschid  Pasha’s  varnished  account,  dated 
May  14,  of  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  But 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  also  before  him  other  despatches  from 
Mr.  Dupuis,  which  pointed  to  very  different  conclusions. 
Even  in  Mr.  Dupuis’  first  despatch,  on  May  7,  he  was 
very  urgent  about  the  panic  prevailing  among  the 
Christians  in  the  district  of  Tatar  Barardjik  ;  they  were 
deserting  their  houses,  he  said,  and  fleeing  to  the 
churches,  fearing  a  general  massacre.  Two  days  after¬ 
wards  he  repeated  this  report  of  anxiety  and  uneasi¬ 
ness,  and  forwarded  a  very  alarming  letter  from  his 
dragoman  on  the  spot  describing  the  arming  of  irregular 
troops  by  the  Governor-General,  begging  him  to  make 
the  fact  known  in  the  proper  quarter,  and  to  urge  the 
disarming  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks  and  the  despatch  of 
regular  troops.  It  was  almost  immediately  after  this 
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that  the  massacres  took  place.  The  Bashi-Bazoaks 
were  no  sooner  armed  than  they  set  about  their  bloody 
work.  And  Mr.  Disraeli  had  no  reason  to  bo  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  that  work.  The  11th  of  May  was  the 
black  day  of  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  12th,  Mr.  Dupuis 
wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot  that  “  a]  friend  of  his  who 
returned  last  night,  told  him  that  the  state  of  the  country 
between  Philippopoli,  Bellova,  and  Otleukeui  was  deplor¬ 
able  to  behold  ;  that  villages  were  burning  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  compass ;  that  in  consequence  of  ignorance 
and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  functionaries,  the 
greatest  disorder  and  confusion  prevailed  there.”  Mr. 
Disraeli  had,  or  might  have  had,  this  despatch  before 
him,  and  also  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  statement  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Bashi-Bazonks  and  Circassians .  had  led  to 
the  atrocities  that  might  have  been  expected,  when  he 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  be  knew  nothing 
to  justify  the  reports  published  by  the  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  negligence,  negligence  quite  as  culpable 
as  unveracity,  is,  however,  a  minor  matter.  A  more  im¬ 
portant  matter  is  the  action  taken  by  Lord  Derby  and 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  upon  the  same  information.  Was  it 
sufficiently  decided  and  energetic  ?  Certainly  it  was 
not.  Lord  Derby  practically  left  the  whole  affair  to 
Sir  Henry  Elliot.  It  has  been  stated  that  as  soon  as 
Lord  Derby  knew  of  the  employment  of  irregular  troops 
he  telegraphed  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  protest.  That  is 
not  true.  The  telegraph  was  not  used  in  the  critical 
stages  of  the  affair.  The  truth  is,  that  at  the  time  Lord 
Derby’s  hands  were  full  with  the  Berlin  Memorandum, 
and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  was  too  busy  with  the  panic  among 
the  Christians  in  Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  the 
Salonica  massacres  and  the  intrigues  preceding  the  fall 
of  the  Sultan,  to  give  much  thought  to  the  panic  among 
the  Christians  in  the  interior,  and  the  immediately  sub¬ 
sequent  atrocities.  His  mind  was  so  occupied  about 
getting  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  that  be  overlooked  the 
ominous  signs  in  Bulgaria  till  it  was  too  late.  It  was 
not  till  May  12  that  he  w'rote  to  Lord  Derby  announcing 
his  intention  of  presenting  remonstrances  regarding  the 
employment  of  irregular  troops  as  soon  as  a  regular 
Government  was  formed.  It  was  not  till  the  24th  that 
Lord  Derby  replied,  simply  approving  of  his  intention, 
which  was  carried  into  eflect  upon  receiving  Lord 
Derby’s  approval,  but  not  for  a  fortnight  after  the  mas¬ 
sacres  had  taken  place. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Sir  Henry  Elliot  was  not  awake 
to  the  infamous  character  of  the  proceedings  for  weeks 
after  the  worst  bad  been  done.  Whose  fault  was  that  ? 
To  a  very  largo  extent  the  blame  must  be  laid  upon  the 
imperfection  of  an  ill-manned,  half-manned,  and  ill- 
equipped  consular  service.  The  absolute  necessity  of 
placing  bettor  means  of  information  at  the  disposal  of 
our  embassy  at  Constantinople,  which  Lord  Strangford 
tried  so  hard  but  seemingly  tried  in  vain  to  impress,  is 
one  of  the  loudest  lessons  of  this  deplorable  miscarriage. 
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twenty  instead  of  twelve  or  thirteen  rnpees  per 
ponnd  sterling.  True,  the  value  of  the  rupee  has 
just  risen  a  little,  but  we  have  no  guarantee  whatever 
for  a  permanent  improvement.  As  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Goschen,  the  late  depression  in  silver  was  not  the 
result  of  a  panic ;  and  the  final  efiects  of  demonetisation 
and  over-production  are  still  far  out  of  sight.  The  mere 
cutting  down  of  Public  Works  expenditure  will  never 
save  India.  Any  infant  can  dictate  a  “  resolution  **  for 
suspension.  What  the  country  requires  in  her  Minister 
is  a  genius  for  finance,  rather  than  a  turn  for  accounts. 
For  the  loss  by  exchange  is  not  the  only  one  to  which 
India  must  submit  in  the  event  of  continued  deprecia¬ 
tion.  A  large  portion  of  her  land  revenue  will  remain 
constant,  while  its  purchasing  power  diminishes.  The 
quality,  also,  of  the  Civil  Service  may  ultimately  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  lowered  scale  of  its  pay. 

The  Indian  Government,  however,  is  entitled  to  what¬ 
ever  consolation  it  may  derive  from  the  reflection  that  j 
it  would  be  fairly  well  off  if  only  its  one-and-sixpences 
were  two-shilling  pieces.  Allowing,  for  the  moment, 
the  expediency  of  excluding  from  “  ordinary  account 
the  charges  for  “extraordinary,’*  i.e,  “reproductive,” 
works,  the  end  of  Lord  Mayo’s  reign,  and  the  whole  of 
Lord  Northbrook’s,  show  a  series  of  most  satisfactory 
surplnses.  Thus,  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure 
for  the  four  years  ending  1874-75  amounted  to  about 
8,000,000/.,  or  1,000,000/.  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
famine.  No  doubt  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the 
excess  arose  under  heads  which  Sir  William  Muir  might 
very  properly  have  pigeon-holed  as  “  Luck,”  “  Wind¬ 
falls,”  &c.  Thus,  the  ill- wind  of  the  famine  blew  the 
railways  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  shape  of  increased 
traffic  ;  and  in  fairness  to  His  Royal  Highness,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  his  visit  had  a  similarly  beneficial  effect. 
Again,  overland  telegraph  receipts  were  likely  to  be  all 
the  better  for  a  lucky  breakage  in  the  Red  Sea  cable, 
and  the  Mint  was  about  to  produce  an  extra  17,000/.  in 
consequence  of  an  “  unexpected  ”  coinage  of  copper. 
Still,  the  gratifying  fact  remains  that  the  surplus  in 
question  was  the  effect  of  a  steady  growth  in  the  main 
sources  of  income,  combined  with  a  very  desirable 
diminution  of  expenditure.  It  appears  that  the  land 
revenue  increased  by  nearly  214,000/.  at  the  close 
of  1874-75,  the  latest  date  for  which  we  have  actual 
results ;  and  that  the  returns  for  the  succeeding  year 
will  be  very  little  affected  by  the  expected  charge  of 
40,000/.  on  account  of  the  partial  famine  in  Madras. 
The  estimates  for  the  current  year  show  a  small  advance 
over  those  for  the  preceding.  Salt,  the  next  most  profit¬ 
able  source  of  income,  after  the  land  and  opium,  will 
perhaps  yield,  by  next  April,  6,300,000/.,  or  14,000/. 
more  than  the  revised  estimate  of  last  year.  The  cns- 
tioms  will  probably  produce  satisfactory  returns  in  spite 
of  the  abolition  of  tariff  dues  yielding  308,000/.  a  year  ; 
and  the  progress  under  this  head,  together  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  expansion  of  the  cotton  trade,  are  a  gratifying  ful¬ 
filment  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  prophecies,  fifteen  years  ago,  on 
the  future  of  Indian  commerce.  After  such  great  strides 
in  their  cotton  trade,  what  has  Manchester  to  fear  from 
the  rivalry  of  the  native  millowners  of  Bombay  ? 
Coming  to  Public  Works,  we  find  that  the  net  revenue 
realised  on  the  125,000,000/.,  for  which  Government  is 
responsible  in  one  way  or  another,  amounts  to  4,296,000/., 
of  which  a  little  more  than  three-fourths  is  on  account 
of  guaranteed  railway  capital.  Says  the  Under 
Secretary : — “  The  State  railway  system  is  still  in 
its  infancy ;  the  receipts  are  increasing,  and  in  a 
short  time  may  expect  a  revenue  of  5,000,000/.  If 
we  were  to  throw  the  property  on  the  market,  it 
would  probably  realise  not  far  short  of  what 
we  expended  on  it.”  Elsewhere,  he  tells  us  that 
the  canals  in  the  North-West  and  the  Punjab  are 
already  yielding  44  per  cent.,  and  those  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  16  and  15  per  cent,  respectively.  We  may 
add  to  this  that  Lord  Northbrook  some  time  ago  es¬ 
timated  the  ultimate  income  from  the  Soane  Canal  at 
8  per  cent.  These  facts  surely  go  to  show  that  there 
is  some  justification — notwithstanding  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
powerful  arguments  on  the  other  side  —  for  the 


treatment  of  **  extraordinary  “  expenditure  quite 
apart  from  ordinary  account.  It  is  asked  how, 
until  we  have  constructed  them,  can  we  know 
that  railways  will  prove  remunerative  ?  The  answer 
is,  from  ^refully  collected  statistics  on  the  trade 
and  capabilities  of  the  country ;  and  we  maintain  that 
the  success  of  a  railway  to  the  land-locked,  rich  grain- 
country  of  Chattisgurh  in  the  Central  Provinces  is  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  railways  of  the  future  are  to  be  built  cheaply, 
and  with  a  view  to  trade  rather  than  military  strategy. 
However,  we  do  not  wish  to  dogmatise ;  we  merely  sub¬ 
mit  that  these  considerations  are  worth  taking  into 
account  in  discussions  as  to  the  wisdom  or  the  reverse 
of  loans  for  “Public  Works  Extraordinary.”  Once 
more,  it  is  estimated  that  the  income  from  the  State 
railways  will  reach  415,000/.  for  the  present  year,  or 
considerably  more  than  thrice  the  amounnt  realised  at 
the  end  of  1875. 

As  a  ledger  statement,  and  with  the  foregoing  reserva¬ 
tion  as  to  Public  Works,  the  Budget  may  therefore  be 
pronounced  very  satisfactory.  But  it  throws  not  even 
the  faintest  ray  of  light  on  the  all-important^  question, 
under  what  conditions  were  all  these  results  attained  ? 
Opium  seems  to  have  been  declining  for  years.  Does  the 
Government  of  India  rely  for  its  estimated  6,200,000/. 
of  net  revenue  on  an  increasing  supply  at  lower  prices  ? 
If  so,  the  apparent  conclusion  would  be  that  the  Chinese 
competition  is  telling  at  last.  Again,  is  it  true  that  the 
incidence  of  the  land  assessments  is  grossly  unequal ; 
and  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  statement  solemnly 
made  by  the  highest  authorities  in  India,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  ryots  throughout  vast  tracts  of  country  are  hope¬ 
lessly  in  the  grip  of  the  money-lender  ?  Is  it  true  that 
the  realisation  of  the  salt  revenue  entails  severe  hard¬ 
ships  on  the  poorer,  i.e.,  the  most  numerous,  classes  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  consumption  of  salt  is  stationary  in  the 
increasing  population  of  Bengal ;  and,  to  say  the  least, 
some  recent  minutes  of  the  Bengal  Government  show 
clearly  enough  how  heavily  the  expense  of  so  cheap  a 
commodity  as  salt  weighs  on  the  inhabitants  of  more 
than  one  district  of  the  province.  The  like  conclusion 
appears  to  be  indicated  in  another  statement  on 
the  widely  prevalent  smuggling  of  small  quantities 
on  the  Bombay  side.  The  impossibility  of  further  re¬ 
trenchment  on  other  objects  besides  Public  Works  also 
remains  to  be  proved.  Given  an  early  day  for  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Indian  Budget,  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  India’s 
special  champion,  may  yet  render  immense  service  by 
developing  the  views  which  he  merely  suggested  on  this 
point  on  Thursday  night.  We  ask  on  what  grounds  of 
expediency  or  morality  do  we  levy  120,000/.  a  year  from 
Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  for  the  support  of  the 
ministers  of  an  alien  religion  ?  In  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  which  they  are  accomplishing,  are  not  the 
Political  Agencies  by  far  too  expensive  ?  Why  waste 
lakhs  of  rupees  on  the  silly  pomps  of  the  Madras 
Presidency — a  province  not  more  important  than,  for 
instance,  the  plain,  undemonstrative  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  the  North-West  ?  Bombay  is  certainly 
not  half  so  important  as  Bengal ;  why  should  the  Bom¬ 
bay  people  be  taxed  to  support  the  regal  state  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  position  of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse? 
And  who,  in  this  year  1876,  can  be  blind  to  the 
absurdity  of  maintaining  three  separate  Oommander- 
in-chiefships,  with  their  separate  expensive  and  very 
ornamental  Staffs  ?  Here,  therefore,  is  a  subject  for 
the  serious  attention  of  Parliament.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  India  is  beyond  its  comprehension.  This  is  only 
the  argument  of  over-modest  politicians,  and  the 
generally  over-conceited  class  of  Anglo-Indian  jour¬ 
nalists  anxious  to  monopolise  the  ear  of  a  public  which 
does  not  exist. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

Amongst  the  many  questions  which  the  second  inquest  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Bravo  has  brought  into  prominence,  not  the 
least  interesting  is  the  vexed  problem  of  the  proper  limits  of 
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cro88*exainioation.  The  Bravo  case  aa  was  that  of  Elizabeth 
Canning  and  that  of  Eliza  Penning,  one  on  which  an  ordi¬ 
nary  layman,  untrained  in  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  only  too 
ready  to  allow  the  daily  papers  to  fashion  his  judgment  for 
him,  is  almost  certain  to  form  a  strong  prejudice  one  w&j  or 
the  other.  At  the  moment  at  which  tliese  words  are  written 
the  verdict  has  not  been  returned,  and  we,  consequently,  are 
not  justified  in  assuming  that  anv  question  which  has  been  put 
dunnff  the  course  of  the  inquiry  has,  or  has  not,  been  unneces¬ 
sary  if  considered  by  the  light  let  upon  it  by  the  ultimate 
result.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  most  people  to  tell  whether 
a  question  is  or  is  not  justifiable  unless  they  know  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case,  and  are  able  to  judge  the  question  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  them.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  present  inquiry, 
there  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many  people  a  notion  that  what 
are  technically  known  as  “  the  limits  of  cross-examination  "  have 
been  very  grossly  exceeded.  More  definitely  it  has  been  suggested 
that  Mr.  George  Lewis,  who  appeared  to  represent  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Bravo,  has  used  his  position  as  an  advocate  to  inflict 
^^needless  torture  ”  upon  such  eminently  respectable  witnesses  as 
Mrs.  Bravo,  Mrs.  Cox,  and  Dr.  Gully,  and  to  wickedly  rake  up 
against  them  private  matters  which  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  question  at  issue.  The  heart  best  knows  its  own 
bitterness.  There  are  very  few  people  to  whom  cross-examina¬ 
tion  is  without  its  terrors,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unnatural  that 
considerable  sympathy  should  be  felt,  if  not  perhaps  for  a 
physician  who  has  abused  his  position  to  betray  a  female 
patient,  yet,  at  any  rate,  for  a  lady  who  has  been  sufficiently 
unfortunate  to  fall  into  such  hands.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  George  Lewis  has  conducted  the 
case  has  been  subjected  to  considerable  animadversion.  Sir 
Henry  James  protested  against  it  as  ‘^monstrous;  "  and  Mr. 
Sergeant  Parry,  on  behalf  of  his  misrepresented  client,  roundly 
declared  that  it  amounted  to  moral  torture.”  The  learned 
gentleman  who  appeared  for  Mrs.  Cox  denounced  it  as 
“  terrorism,”  and  expressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  Lewis  could 
not  adopt  a  more  “  pleasant  ”  demeanour.  To  this  Mr.  Lewis 
very  reasonably  retorted  that  he  was  not  there  to  make 
things  pleasant,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  object 
to  make  himself  as  disagreeable  as  he  could.  To  this  one  of 
the  learned  counsel  thought  fit  to  reply,  not  totidem  verbis^ 
but  by  way  of  innuendo,  that  Mr.  Lewis,  being  only  an 
attorney,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  how  to  behave  him¬ 
self,  a  remark  which  was  fortified  by  some  Parthian  allusion 
to  the  conventional  sum  of  Gs.  8d.  Sneers  of  this  kind 
are  cheap  enough.  On  the  Northern  Circuit,  country  farmers 
make  a  point  of  looking  in  at  the  Town  Hall  during  Assizes 
to  hear  the  counsel  “jolly  ”  one  another — a  diversion  which 
amuses  them  much  as  cock-fighting  or  badger-baiting 
might  During  the  course  of  the  recent  inquiry^.there  has 
been  a  very  great  deal  of  “jollying,”  but  upon  the  whole 
Mr.  Lewis  has  not  had  by  any  means  the  worst  of  the  con¬ 
flict  “  Needless  torture,”  and  “  terrorism,”  and  “  exquisite 
agony,”  are  very  fine  phrases,  but  the  simple  fact  of  the  case 
is  that  a  witness  who  does  not  come  into  Court  with  clean 
hands  must  expect  to  be  roughly  treated. 

The  general  principles  by  which  cross-examination  is  regu¬ 
lated  are  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  ordeal  is,  as  a  rule,  by  no 
means  so  terrible  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be.  With  a 
truthful  witness — and  the  majority  of  witnesses  in  nisi  jn-itis 
cases  are  truthful  in  the  main — the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
test  bis  memory  by  taking  him  over  his  story  again,  and  to  en¬ 
deavour,  if  possible,  to  elicit  from  him  facts  in  favour  of  the 
other  side.  Counsel  always  make  it  a  point — as  a  mere  matter 
of  policy — to  deal  courteously  with  a  witness  who  is  obviously 
devoid  of  bias.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  clear,  from  his 
manner,  that  the  witness  is  not  telling  the  truth ;  or  a  barrister 
may  know  from  positive  instructions  in  his  brief,  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  is  being  given  is  false.  Perjury,  unfortunately,  is 
a  far  commoner  offence  than  might  be  supposed,  and  it  is  more 
especially  common  in  criminal  and  quasi-criminal  cases.  When 
a  barrister  knows  he  has  really  good  reason  for  believing  that  a 
witness  is  lying,  it  is  mere  matter  of  personal  discretion  how  he 
shall  deal  with  him.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  all 
CMOS,  and,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
licence  of  counsel  is  sufficiently  kept  in  check  by  the 
obvious  reflection  that  a  needlessly  severe,  or — as  it  is 
called  at  the  bar — a  “rowdy”  cross-examination,  defeats 
its  own  purpose,  and  simply  prejudices  the  jury.  The  common 
notion  that  barristers  go  out  of  their  way  to  bully  witnesses, 
partly  out  of  that  mere  wantonness  which  makes  boys  spin 
cockchafers  and  stone  frogs,  and  partly  because  brow-beating 
a  witness  g^ves  them  a  reputation  with  solicitors,  is  altogether 
unfounded.  The  object  of  a  barrister  is  to  win  his  cose,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  witnesses  only  too  often  escape  questions 
which  ought  to  be  put  to  them  from  a  fear  lest  the  judge 
or  the  jury  should  be  irritated  by  any  approach  to  needless  or 
vexatious  cross-questioning.  A  gentleman,  who  signs  him- 
Mlf  “C.  II.,”  has  written  to  the  Times  to  point  out  that,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  the  question  which  the  Balhamjury 


had  to  settle  was  how  the  antimony  which  caused  Mr.  Bravo’s 
death  got  into  his  stomach,  and  that  no  light  whatever  is  let 
upon  this  fact  by  needlessly  dragging  into  light  the  private 
relations  of  Mrs.  Bravo  and  Dr.  Gully.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
answer  to  this  extraordinary  point  of  view  is  that  it  is  one  in 
which  apparently  both  Dr.  Gully  and  Mrs.  Bravo  shared,  for 
each  of  them  objected  more  than  once  to  questions  which  they 
were  pleased  to  consider  “  irrelevant,”  and  which  they  no 
doubt  regarded  os  “  cruel.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  bo 
obvious  to  anyone  that  a  witness  who — to  put  the  matter  plainly 
— does  not  come  into  Court  with  clean  hands,  is  hardly  in  a 
position  to  object  that  questions  which  go  directly  to  his 
personal  character  are  “  not  relevant  ”  to  the  issue  before  the 
Court. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  talent  at  the  bar — greater  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  profession.  Cross-examination  is  an  art,  and 
very  few  men  are  masters  of  it.  The  best  cross-examiners,  as 
a  rule,  are  those  whose  cross-examination  is  not  reported  in  the 
daily  papers.  It  is  easy  enough  to  roar  and  shout  at  a  man, 
and  to  ask  him  whether  lie  is  aware  that  he  is  upon  his  oath, 
and  whether  four  years  ago  he  was  not  convicted  for  embezzle¬ 
ment.  The  Old  Bailey  style  of  cross-examination  is  essentially 
inartistic.  Perhaps  the  best  cross-examiners  at  the  bar  are  to 
be  found  among  the  ranks  of  the  leading  Parliamentary 
counsel.  There  is  something  almost  marvellous  in  the  adroit¬ 
ness  with  which  these  gentlemen — apparently  in  the  course  of 
a  perfectly  friendly  conversation— will  make  a  witness  admit 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  scheme  before  the 
House ;  that  he  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter, 
one  way  or  the  other ;  that  he  has  had  a  long  talk  over  the 
evidence  he  is  going  to  give ;  and  that  the  whole  subject  is 
one  with  which  he  has  practically  no  acquaintance  whatever. 
All  this  a  good  Parliamentary  barrister  will  get  out  of  a  witness 
in  a  few  minutes,  without  any  needless  raising  of  his  voice, 
flourishing  of  his  arm,  or  reminder  to  the  patient  that  he  is 
“  upon  his  solemn  oath.”  Next  to  Parliamentary  counsel  in 
tact  and  adroitness,  come  the  great  leaders  in  mercantile  cases 
at  nisi  prius.  It  is,  for  instance — and  we  suggest  instances 
which  have  never  yet  occurred — a  positive  treat  to  hear  a 
skilled  advocate,  such  as  Mr.  Benjamin  or  Mr.  Butt,  cross- 
examining  such  a  witness  as  Mr.  Bramwell  the  engineer,  or 
Mr.  De  Zoete  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  such  a  case,  the 
contest  of  wits  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  differ 
as  much  from  an  Old  Bailey  brow-beating  as  a  fencing  bout 
between  two  accomplished  maitres  (Tarmes  differs  from  one  of 
those  brutal  frays  in  which  half-a-dozen  drunken  navigators  kick 
a  seventh  to  death.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  cross-examination  is  a  power  which  is  liable  to  abuse,  and 
that  the  unlimited  licence  which  the  English  bar  enjoys  would 
be  distinctly  dangerous  were  it  not  that  the  judges  are  perfectly 
well  able  to  keep  the  bar  in  order.  When  the  Court  is  weak, 
cross-examination  is  always  liable  to  be  abused.  Fortunately, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  the  Court  is  too  weak  for  the  advocates 
who  practise  before  it.  Young  barristers  are  apt  to  boast  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  “hustled”  judges — much  as 
young  country  squires  boast  of  the  fences  they  leap  and  of  the 
number  of  bottles  they  can  drink.  Practically,  however,  the 
English  bench — a  term  in  which  we  may  include  even  the 
county  court  judges  and  the  police  magistrates — is  perfectly 
well  able  to  protect  the  witnesses  who  may  be  called  before  it. 
Even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  common  sense  of  juries,  and  their 
love  of  fair  play,  is  a  sufficient  check  upon  any  serious  abuse  of 
the  privileges  of  counsel.  It  does  not  follow  because  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  unpleasant,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  put.  Dr.  Gully’s 
sensitive  feelings  do  equal  honour  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart. 
But  a  man  who,  by  his  own  admission,  has  done  awkward 
things,  must  expect  to  be  asked  awkward  questions ;  and  after 
all,  Mr.  Lewis — as  he  very  aptly  observed — had  no  instructions 
in  his  brief  to  make  things  pleasant  all  round. 


MR.  BROWNING  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

We  have  spoken  very  highly  of  the  literary  merits  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  “  Pacchiarotto,”  and  we  see  no  cause  to  alter  our 
opinion  that  it  is  the  wittiest  and  most  successful  poem  of  its 
kmd  since  “  Hudibras.”  But  the  language  which  Mr.  Browning 
incidentally  applies  to  such  of  his  critics  as  are.  also  writers 
of  verse,  raises  a  moral  question  as  to  the  limits  of  fair  retort. 
We  do  not  think  it  is  mr  the  public  entertainment,  or  even 
for  the  public  good,  that  those  limits  should  be  unduly  con¬ 
fined  ;  but  Mr.  Browning  has  at  one  point  stepped  so  flagrantly 
beyond  the  limits  commonly  accepted  that  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  some  attempt  to  rectify  the  frontier.  For  much 
of  the  abuse  which  Mr.  Browning  heaps  upon  his  critics  he  can 

fdead  the  established  practice  of  poets  in  all  ages.  No  man 
ikes  to  be  criticised,  and  no  poet  likes  to  take  criticism  silently. 
What  is  the  good  of  being  a  poet,  what  is  the  good  of  having 
all  language  as  one’s  province,  if  one  cannot  use  it  to  vex  and 
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confound  one’s  enemies  P  and  a  poet’s  enemies  are  all  who 
yenture  to  dispute  the  intuitions  of  his  genius.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  that  Mr.  Browning  should  try  to  place  his 
critics  in  the  most  contemptuous  light  that  ho  possibly  can, 
more  particularly  when  those  critics  aspire  to  teach  him  by 
example.  In  **  Pacchiarott?  ”  he  images  them  as  chimney¬ 
sweeps,  whose  work  it  is  to  sweep  out  his  chimbly.”  That 
is  their  proper  function,  but  they  came,  he  says,  one  May  morn¬ 
ing  under  his  window  with  drums,  fifes,  triangles,  tongs  and 
bellows,  blown  with  Saturnalian  insolence,  to  show  him  how  to 
make  music.  This  was  very  different  from  the  salutation  which 
poets  in  old  time  were  accustomed  to  receive  from  rival  song¬ 
sters  on  May  morning ;  but  Mr.  Browning  did  not,  ho  tells  us, 
lose  his  temper.  lie  thanked  Qod  that  he  was  not  as  his  critics 
were— dingy,  dirty  wretches,  who  did  not  sing  all  the  year  round 
like  himself,  but  could  only  allow  themselves  one  holiday,  and 
misspent  that  in  insulting  their  betters.  He  did  not  kick  them 
out  of  his  grounds,  but  chucked  them  some  halfpence,  told 
them  that  they  were  ignorant,  impudent,  envious,  and  ma¬ 
licious,  and  bade  them  be  off,  because  his  housemaid  had  her 
eye  upon  them,  and  suspected  them  of  bringing  more  filth 
into  the  house  than  they  took  away.  A  terrible  person  is  this 
housemaid  of  Mr.  Browning’s.  Quick  march  !  ”  he  cries  to 
the  chimney-sweeps, 

for  Xanthippe  my  housemaid, 

If  once  on  your  pates  she  a  souse  made 
With  what,  pan  or  pot,  bowl  or  skoramis, 

First  comes  to  her  hand, — things  were  more  amiss ! 

I  would  not  for  worlds  be  your  place  in  — 

Recipient  of  slops  from  her  basin ! 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  against  this.  There  is  little 
sweetness  and  light  in  it,  certainly ;  but  there  is  a  rude  primeval 
humour,  and  if  Mr.  Browning  chooses  thus  to  express  his  view 
of  the  relations  between  himself  and  his  poet-critics,  there  must 
be  some  of  his  readers  who  will  be  more  amused  than  disgusted. 
It  is  an  attribute  of  poetic  greatness  to  be  childlike ;  the  great 
poet  deals  with  primeval  feelings ;  and  there  is  probably  no 
conception  which  would  appeal  more  cordially  to  children  and 
savages  than  that  of  emptying  a  akoramis — even  Mr.  Browning 
does  not  venture  to  translate  the  word — on  the  head  of  an 
enemy.  “  Poetry  hath  in  it,”  Bacon  says,  “  some  participation 
of  the  divine,”  but  it  hath  also  in  it  some  participation  of  the 
vulgar ;  and  in  these  self-distrustful  days  it  is  well  that  the 
sentiment  of  personal  elation  and  inflation  should  be  kept  alive. 
Then,  too,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Browning  does  make  some 
concession  to  modern  refinement  It  is  his  housemaid,  not 
himself,  whom  he  glories  in  imagining  as  the  active  instrument 
in  inflicting  the  indignity.  He  would  not  touch  a  skoramia  him¬ 
self  with  a  pair  of  tongs ;  he  gathers  his  “  garland  and  singing 
robes  about  him,”  and  points  at  the  means  of  revenge  with  a 
jewelled  finger. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  deny  Mr.  Browning  the  imaginary 
use  of  the  akoramia,  with  these  delicate  refinements,  if  it  gives 
him  any  satisfaction.  But  in  the  vindication  of  his  high  rank 
as  a  poet,  Mr.  Browning  goes  farther,  and  has  recourse  to  more 
questionable  weapons  of  offence.  He  singles  out  one  of  his 
critics  in  particular,  the  ringleader  on  this  May  morning  in¬ 
trusion,  and  addresses  him  thus: — 

While  as  for  Quilp-Hop-o’-my-thumb  there, 

Banjo-Byron  that  twangs  the  strum  strum  there — 

UeTl  think,  as  the  pickle  he  curses, 

I’ve  discharged  on  his  pate  his  own  verses ! 

“  Dwarfs  are  saucy,”  says  Dickens ;  so,  sauced  in 
Your  own  sauce  ♦  *  * 

Mr.  Browning  d  oes  not  complete  the  last  verse,  at  the  request 
he  says,  of  the  printer’s  devil,  who  pleads  with  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  of  song  not  to  be  satirical  on  a  thing  so  very  small ;  ” 
but  the  missing  rhyme  may  be  found  without  the  use  of  a 
dictionary.  Now  what  has  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  done  to  provoke 
this  gross  assault  ?  Has  he  ever  hurled  any  personality  of  the 
same  sort  at  Mr.  Browning  ?  If  he  had,  Mr.  Browning  would 
best  have  consulted  his  own  dignity  by  making  no  reply.  But 
the  assault,  which  passes  all  the  limits  which  good  breeding 
has  imposed  on  literary  squabbles,  is  utterly  unprovoked. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Austin  wrote  some  criticisms,  which 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  at  •the  time,  on  contemporary  poets, 
and  on  Mr.  Browning  among  the  rest.  But  he  confined  him¬ 
self  strictly  to  Mr.  Browning’s  books,  and  their  history.  No 
doubt  he  said  much  which  could  not  be  pleasing  to  Mr. 
Browning,  and  some  things  which  a  strict  taste  would  have 
forced  him  to  cancel.  He  imagined  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
spiracy  in  ‘‘  the  academy  and  the  drawing-room  ”  to  obtrude 
Mr.  Browning  as  the  rival  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  as  the  ‘‘next 
king”  of  song,  the  worthy  recipient  of  the  homage  which 
the  world  was  growing  weary  of  paying  to  Mr.  Tennyson. 
Mr.  Austin  stated  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  join  in  this 
conspiracy.  He  did  not  regard  Mr.  Browning  as  being 
“specifically  a  poet  at  all.”  He  was  only  “a  man  who  was 
stnying  earnestly  to  be  an  original  poet,  and  who  for  the  life 
of  him  could  not  be.”  He  acUnittea  Mr.  Browning’s  intelleo- 


tual  power,  but  declared  that  it  was  analytic  and  not  poetic  in 
its  natural  manifestations.  His  verso  was  “muddy  and  un¬ 
musical,”  “  the  very  incarnation  of  discordant  obscurity,”  and 
so  forth.  Mr.  Browning  could  not  have  liked  to  bo  told  this. 
But  it  would  have  been  much  more  dignified  to  leave  the 
defence  of  his  poems  to  other  hands  than  his  own.  And  if  he 
was  to  undertaKe  his  own  defence,  if  he  was  to  empty  an  im¬ 
aginary  akoramia  on  the  aggressor,  if  ho  considered  this  kind  of 
raillery  worthy  of  his  position,  at  least  ho  should  have  had 
sulficient  self-respect  not  to  taunt  Mr.  Austin  with  personal 
deformity.  “  Mr.  Browning  is  an  analyst  rather  than  a  poet,” 
says  Mr.  Austin.  “  Hold  your  tongue,  Quilp,  ’  retorts  the  angiy 
bard,  “  you  are  a  saucy  dwarf.” 

How  these  poets  love  one  another  I  And  what  privileges  of 
strong  language  they  enjoy  !  We  who  are  cabined,  cribbed, 
and  confined  withiu  the  prose  paddock  of  language,  as  Mr. 
Browning  triumphantly  puts  it,  with  a  clog  at  our  fetlocks, 
cannot  help  envying  those  who  are  free  of  all  its  four  corners. 
But  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  common  feeling 
for  several  generations  has  discountenanced  attacks  upon  a 
rival’s  natural  defects  of  body  as  being  brutal  ana  un¬ 
manly.  In  the  good  old  days  such  attacks  were  common 
enough.  If  a  man  had  bandy  legs,  or  a  club  foot,  or  a 
cock  eye,  or  a  wart  on  his  nose,  it  was  considered  quite 
fair  to  publicly  jeer  him  on  his  deformity.  But  even  in 
those  days  it  was  considered  equally  fair  to  retort  by  hir¬ 
ing  a  bully  to  give  the  satirist  a  good  thrashing  with  a 
cudgel  or  a  rope’s  end.  The  general  sense  of  justice  recognised 
this  as  the  only  fitting  remedy  for  such  an  offence.  Even  in 
the  days  of  duelling,  the  man  who  descended  to  such  inex¬ 
cusable  brutality  of  attack  could  not  expect  to  be  called  upon 
to  give  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  Southey  made  some  grossly  personal  allusions  to 
Byron’s  private  life,  and  Byron  sent  him  a  challenge.  But  if 
Southey  had  jeered  at  him  because  he  had  a  club  foot,  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  would  have  left  the  insult  to  the  public  con¬ 
tempt  which  its  vulgar  brutality  deserved.  We  do  not  object 
to  hard  hitting  among  poets.  Perhaps  in  view  of  the  enormous 
territorial  expansion  and  aggressive  ambition  of  Science,  it 
would  be  wise  for  them  not  to  weaken  their  empire  by  internal 
dissension.  But  they  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  and  poet¬ 
baiting  is  still  numbered  among  the  legitimate  forms  of 
public  entertainment.  Only  they  should  remember  that  there 
are  certain  blows  which  the  laws  of  the  game  declare  to  be 
foul.  Poets  seem  to  be  constantly  tempted  to  forget  this.  They 
seem  never  to  have  altogether  recovered  the  triumph  of  Archi¬ 
lochus.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  would  not  have  been  for  the 
advantage  of  poetrv  if  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  had  hanged 
Archilochus  instead  of  hanging  themselves. 


FROM  PARIS  TO  ETRETAT. 

It  is  the  aaiaon  morte,  Babylon  is  dead,  and  Parisians  are 
leaving  their  pet  boulevards  in  as  hot  haste  as  the  King  and 
Court  left  VVhitehall  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Plague. 
'One  desire  sways  the  town,  one  thought  occupies  all  mindis — 
baina  de  mer,  Dieppe,  Trouville,  Etretat  The  city  is  de¬ 
serted — left  to  the  prev  of  phantoms  in  tweed,  who  flit  through 
it  from  the  other  side  oi  La  Manche  to  the  melting’ Alps. 
You  feel  you  can  no  longer  stay  in  its  dull  midst,  for  what  is 
Paris  without  the  Parisians  ?  Etretat  is  the  place ;  there,  by 
a  hasty  deduction,  you  think  yourself  sure  of  meeting  some  of 
your  “  set” 

So  jou  seek  the  station  of  St.  Lazare,  and,  after  a  rather 
wearying  journey  of  five  hours,  you  reach  Havre,  to  find  it 
just  waking  up  from  its  night’s  rest.  It  is  too  early  for  cab  or 
diligence,  so  you  take  it  leisurely  down  the  main  avenue  from 
the  station,  and  pass  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  early  clad  in  befitting 
tricolours,  and  awaiting  the  sunshine.  The  good  citizens  of 
Havre  have  only  as  yet  got  one  eye  open.  In  the  empty  streets 
it  is  an  event  to  meet  more  than  a  drowsy  aergent  de  ville.  ^  If 
more  than  a  stray  dog  cross  your  path  it  is  some  enterprising 
reatawrateur^  who  comes  early  from  his  roost  to  peck  at  fresh 
arrivals,  holding  in  his  outstretched  claw  a  carte,  and  proffering 
you  cheap  bargains.  He  is  generally  a  loquacious  German  of 
many  tongues,  who,  before  he  gives  jou  up,  addresses  you, 
QuUiver-like,  on  pressing  emergencies,  m  all  the  languages  he 
is  master  of.  Almost  before  he  begins,  instinctively  you 
gather  up  your  rug,  handbag,  and  umbrella,  and  assume  the 
attitude  of  flight.  This  has  the  effect  of  doubling  both  his 
pace  and  pertinacity,  and  at  last  after  many  futile  attenipts  to 
win  you  he  still  presses  his  card  upon  you  with  a  politeness 
the  pathos  of  which  is  not  to  be  withstood.  Putting  the  card 
into  your  pocket  for  future  perusal,  you  glance  back  with 
curiosity  and  find  your  pursuer  has  pounced  on  a  new  victipoi. 
Going  on  towards  the  market-place  you  are  enlivened  by  ouite 
a  gathering  just  shaking  their  feathers  about  the  half-un¬ 
covered  fruit-stalls.  These  are  for  the  most  part  old  birds, 
and  as  you  near  them  you  begin  to  think  of  bird-lime  and  the 
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importunate  restaurateur  of  the  moment  before.  These  old  a  downward  incline  in  the  road,  no  village,  no  yehicle  within 
birds  are  market  squaws,  and,  but  for  their  octogenarian  aspect,  eyeshot— the  long  whip  is  set  cracking  in  mid-air,  and  the 
you  would,  with  their  callow  heads,  watery  eyes,  and  yellow  familiar  war-cry  is  again  heard,  you  jump  with  ecstasy  to  the 
skins,  be  tempted  to  liken  them,  as  they  thrust  out  their  plead-  conclusion  that  Etretat  will  at  last  heave  in  sight.  You  are 


insr  necks  at  you,  to  a  nest  of  voracious  Hedgings — then  rises  up 
the  hateful  line : 


Far  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  glitters  the  bright 
It  sparkles  as  though  heaven  had  dropped  its  stars 
Ev.'s  octogenaires  sur  qui  pise  la  griffe  effroyable  de  Dieu.  i  upon  its  glassy  floor.  Your  former  self  revives !  'William  th§ 

They  inri^  you  to  twte  of  their  luscious  fruits  piled  upon  ,  .  ^  ^  ^  the 

the  stalls.  Your  fi«t  impulse  s  to  accept,  but  on  seeing  the  william,  proud  as  a  charioteer,  rattles  by  and  niakes  his 

galaxy  of  sun- tipped  flies  Wildly  pirouetting  round  each  par-  >  J 

ticular  heap,  yoi*somehow  abstain.  Upon  reaching  the  dingy  victorious  entry  into  Etretat. 


jpo 

cathedral  your  eyes  fall  upon  two  black  birds — these  are 
priests — or  crows,  as  the  Paris  gamin  would  say.  They  are 
taking  their  farewell ;  the  shorter,  settling  his  glossy  robe,  makes 
for  the  sea,  glittering  between  masts  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
while  the  taller,  turning  his  jet  eye  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
gently  raising  his  shovel-hat,  makes  for  you.  His  suavity  dis¬ 
arms  you.  He  puts  a  few  questions.  Monsieur  is  travelling  ? 
Monsieur  is  Anglais  P  Monsieur  desires  a  hotel  P  All  this  you 
admit  ns  if  at  confessional.  And  having  admitted  it  in  grudging 
monosvllnbles,  you  hear  with  pride,  “  Monsieur  parle  bien  le 
fran^ais  I "  This  time  your  modesty  protests  with  a  smile.  Some- 


Etretat,  the  pet  haunt  of  Parisian  artistes  and  their  crowd  of 
admirers,  where  Offenbach  has  just  been  staying,  lies  in  a 
narrow  bay  between  two  cliffs.  It  boasts  the  usual  acces.sorie8 
of  a  seaside  place,  with  the  supplementary  advantage  of  a 
casino,  at  which  the  Parisian  favourites  disport  themselves  in 
music  and  song.  It  has  a  shingly  beach,  upon  which  loiterers 
form  with  their  chairs  an  arena  round  the  bathers,  who,  dressed 
from  top  to  toe,  undergo,  in  the  hands  of  French  sailors,  some¬ 
thing  not  unlike  sheep-washing,  and  are  sent  dripping  one  after 
another  up  to  the  cabin  against  the  cliff,  whilst  lookers  on 
criticise  and  enioy.  Towards  half-past  ten  both  bathers  and 

,  y  •  r  .1  •  y  A- _ J-  _ : 


how' after  this  you  feel  under  his  wing,  and  walking  alongside  loiterers  begin  to  thin  and  wander  towards  their  hotel,  hanging 
him  you  know  not  whither,  you  find  him  disembarrassing  you  about  it  in  a  sun-scorched  yard,  where  they  await  the  an- 

of  your  belonging.*.  He  has  laid  soft  hands  upon  your  rug;  he  nouncement  of  A^jexmer,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  *  , 

■■  ■  -  —  ....  mi--  breakfast,  you  are  told,  is  ihe  \is\XRi  dejeuner  h  la  f(yur^ 

ou  get  at  bathing-places ;  and  you  can.  see  at  a  glance 


.... 

is  making  for  your  handbag  and  umbrella.  You  look  aghast  at 
this  amiable  condescension,  and  receive  for  answer: — ^^Je 
suis  gar9on  d’un  h6tel  ft  cdW,  vous  savez.”  You  can’t  speak 
for  amazement,  and  your  imagination  shoots  away  in  all 
directions  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  inconsistency.  To  reconcile 
the  idea  of  a  priest-waiter  seems  impossible :  so  you  give  it 
up.  “  But,  monsieur,  I  want  to  go  to  Etretat,”  you  cry  in 
despair.  “Bon,”  says  the  priest- waiter,  “the  omnibus  for 
Etretat  starts  from  our  hotel  directly.”  You  are  conducted 


The 

chette  you  ^ 

that  the  people  that  sit  down  to  it  have  all  changed  their 
identity  and  have  become  seaside  types.  You  think  what  a 
curious  thing  it  is,  this  mania  for  disguise  by  which  a  holiday' 
crowd  is  invariably  possessed,  and  speculate  as  to  whether 
comfort  is  to  be  found  in  eccentricity  of  dress. 

You  have  chosen  this  place  in  the  hope  of  meeting  some  of 
your  friends  among  the  company,  but  you  see  no  one.  It  is 


back  through  the  market  and  past  tbe  fruit-stalls,  and  you  true  you  espy  certain  young  ladies  you  remember  having  come 

)nie  across  on  the  Seine  at  Asniftres,  but  they  can  recognise  you 


fancy  you  notice  a  flutter  among  the  squaws  as  you  are  boime 
along.  In  another  moment  you  are  urged  forward,  feel  your¬ 
self  raised  in  somebody’s  strong  arms,  and  wake  from  the 
nightmare  of  the  last  five  minutes  to  find  yourself  on  the 
impiriale  of  a  clumsy  diligence  bound'for  Etretat.  Three  bony 
horses,  fastened  with  rough  harness  to  this  heavy  vehicle,  are 
champing  their  bita  and  chafing  with  their  long  tails  at  the 
merciless  attacks  of  flies.  The  driver,  a  sturdy,  hirsute 
Norman,  U  helping  some  sleepy-looking  passengers  to  ascend 
the  steps  behind,  while  Boots  is  hoisting  baggage  on  the  roof, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  a  white  sharp-nosed  terrier  that 
keeps  up  a  continual  yelp  as  he  moves,  like  a  rocking-horse, 
from  one  end  of  the  roof  to  the  other.  All  things  arranged, 
the  driver  comes  round  to  his  horses,  leaps  on  the  box,  and, 
shouting  to  them  like  a  Turcoman,  sets  them  in  full  gallop 
over  the  ill-paved  streets.  As  be  cracks  his  long  whip 
over  the  ears  of  the  leader  you  indulge  yourself  in  discovering 
a  striking  likeness  between  him  and  William  the  Conq^ueror. 
The  illusion  is  aided  by  a  casguet  he  wears,  shaped  like  a 
crown.  Meantime,  while  your  mind  whisks  back  800 
rears,  and  finds  itself  amongst  Norman  barons,  the  omnibus 


figglesque — I’rom  under  their  long  eye- 
^  abstractedly  to  the  question  put  by  the 


only  roguishly— en  gige 
lashes  as  they  reply  al 

moustachioed  gaillard  at  their  side.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
table,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  eager  listeners,  you  see  M. 

Alphonse  Le  F - .  the  opera-bouffe  writer,  who  is,  as 

usual,  flinging  broadcast  those  delicious  hons-mots  for  which  he 
is  so  famous,  and  which  are  being  snapped  up  voraciously  by 
the  bevy  of  guffawing  hiatrions  around  him.  But  what  do 

you  care  for  the  hons-mots  of  M.  Alphonse  Le  F - ,  or  for 

the  insensate  nothings  of  enfranchised  actors,  or  for  anything 
else  in  this  mixed  society  ?  Whilst  thus  allowing  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  get  the  better  of  you,  your  eyes  have  from  time  to 
time  fallen  upon  a  couple  half-way  down  the  table,  who  seem 
to  have  founa  no  difficulty  in  making  one  another’s  acquaint¬ 
ance.  A  process  of  wonder  has  evidently  been  going  on  in 
your  mind  as  to  what  class  of  English  that  young  man  can 
belong  to  who  is  talking  so  facilely  to  that  pretty  girl,  whose 
answers  are  one  continuous  ripple  of  smiles,  through  a  nice 
mouth  and  faultless  rows  of  teeth,  but  whose  eyes  never  turn 
years,  ana  nnds  itseit  amongst  iNorman  narons,  the  omnibus  to  his,  while  they  laughingly  light  up  her  peach-blossom  com- 
has  shot  through  the  town,  and  is  rolling  up  a  steep  road,  plexion.  What  is  it  in  both  of  them  that  equally  puzzles  you. 
towards  which  vast  sunny  corn-fields  radiate  on  all  sides.  There  are  gentlemen  born  whose  every  article  of  dress  is  a  libel 

upon  them.  This  man  is  not  ill-attired,  but  it  is  in  an  entire 
suit  of  that  blue  cotton  fabric  which  time  out  of  mind  has  been 
the  delight  of  the  butcher,  and  what  adds  to  the  similitude 
which  suggests  itself  is  that  he  wears  a  blood-red  necktie, 
which  gutters  down  a  blameless  shirt,  and  is  secured  by  a 
carved  ivory  ring  from  the  Cantons.  Now,  what  in  the  name 
of  Stulz  is  the  man  ?  He  has  neither  beard  nor  moustache ; 
his  mouth  surrounded  by  a  blue  complexion,  a  tint  left  W  black 
hair,  is  decidedly  aristocratic ;  a  mouth  that  is  small,  flexible, 
cool  of  utterance,  and  suggestive  of  champagne  and  hock  rather 
than  of  the  grosser  drinks.  Meantime  his  hair  is  indifferently 
cut  and  brushed.  The  girl,  who  is  perhaps  well  dressed,  has 
evidently  an  instinct  of  his  suitability,  stranger  as  he  is  to  her, 
while  she  favours  him  with  her  exquisite  inanities,  insup¬ 
portable  were  she  only  plain.  Whilst  you  are  wondering 
whether  a  girl  who  never  looks  you  in  the  face,  but  still  holds 
you  within  the  spell  of  her  pretty  ways,  can  be  called  a  flirt. 


The  sun  has  already  gained  ascendancy,  and  is  attacking  your 
head,  while  clouds  of  dust,  kicked  up  by  the  fast-flying  steeds, 
afford  you  the  wrong  kind  of  shelter  from  the  burning  rays  as 
the  diligence  dashes  on.  But  this  speed  is  not  to  last  long. 
The  horses  soon  begin  to  slacken  their  pace,  droop  their  heads, 
and  lapse  into  a  walk.  William  the  Conqueror,  too,  hangs  his 
head  and  has  grown  oblivious ;  but,  dropping  his  whip,  he  is 
roused  from  an  incipient  nap,  and,  snatching  it  up  just  in  time 
to  save  it,  he  sets  up  a  war-cry  that  lifts  the  horses  from  their 
stupor,  and  sends  them  cantering  as  if  pursued  by  some  demon 
horse-catcher.  Thus  the  diligence  jolts  over  long  white  lines 
of  road,  through  villages,  past  chateaux  and  belts  of  trees,  to 
come  again  upon  new  and  seemingly  interminable  white  lines 
of  road  again  and  again.  As  a  rule,  each  white  line  of  road 
leads  to  an  isolated  cabaretf  at  which  the  great  William  never 
fails  to  stop.  During  these  halts,  a  number  of  mysterious- 
looking  individuals,  with  copper- coloured  skin  and  loose  blouses, 


issue  from  bam-doors  to  gape  at  the  consignment  of  citizens  who  should  Renter  the  room  but  your  distinguished  friend 

1CI  _  k  _ I  T? _ 11. _ _ _ 1_ _ _ _ ll  a  *  _  7 _ 


the  Conqueror^  is  bringing  through  their  country.  After  |  Freiherr  von  R 
some  few  repetitions  of  this  sort  of  thing,*the  journey  begins 
to  strike  you  as  decidedly  tedious.  William  the  Conqueror  of 

_ _ I*!*  -  »  «!•-  . 


lAi  tfirmu  you  hh  ueciaeui^  leaious.  VYiuiam  ine  ^;onqueror  ot 
a  sudden  loses  his  historical  interest;  the  corn-fields  nave  lost 
much  of  their  golden  charm;  your  brain  is  by  this  time  cooked  I 
One  idea  possesses  you — it  becomes  a  monomania — when  will 
this  fearful  journey  have  an  end  P  Ever  and  again  you 
brighten  up  as  a  new  village  is  reached,  a  fresh  comer  turned, 
but  hope  is  dashed  to  the  ground  by  ever-recurring  long  lines 
of  white  road.  ^  -  - 

William 
triumphant 


whom  you  habitually  meet  in  the  salons 
He  looks  as  supercilious  as  you  looked  aghast 
on  surveying  the  various  groups  at  table.  He 

8  right 


of  every  capital. 

on  surveying  the  various  groups  at  table.  He  takes  his  seat. 
He  recognises  you  at  his  right  hand  with  hearty  good-will. 
His  napkin  is  in  a  moment  unfolded.  His  jewelled  hand  is 
held  up,  and  two  waiters  are  at  his  side.  He  orders  his  bottle 
of  Chateau  Laroux,  his  cura9oa.  His  soup  is  placed  before  him 
by  an^  anxious  waiter,  who  evidently  knows  his  man.  He 
tastes  it,  and  it  is  dismissed.  The  bouilli  approaches  him ;  he 


yenicie  on  the  route,  his  horses  can  assume  an  energy  though  coffee,  which  he  follows  up  with  curacoa.  No  one  would 
tney  nave  it  not  and  break  mto  a  heavy  canter.  So,  when,  at  who  Freiherr  von  R - was,  unless  it  were  to  inform  bin 


cup 
ask 
himself 
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of  how  high  his  rank  might  be.  His  manners,  except  that  he 
now  and  again  addresses  himself  to  you,  are  those  of  a  man 
who  is  breakfasting  alone  in  his  own  house,  so  graceful  is  he 
imd  so  perfectly  at  his  ease.  Offering  you  a  cigar,  and  inviting 
you  to  accompany  him  to  the  beach,  you  leave  the  room  to¬ 
gether.  On  his  way  out  he  orders  his  servant  to  have  his 
carriage  ready  in  an  hour. 

Your  first  meeting  with  this  remarkable  man  was  at  £uda- 
Pesth.  On  that  occasion  you  accompanied  him  to  the  now  far- 
famed  mines  on  his  property,  the  expenses  of  opening  which 
were  at  one  time  accumulating  so  rapidly  that  they  threatened 
to  swallow  up  the  whole  of  his  estate ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
invincible  courage  and  enterprise.  When  he  had  spent  almost 
his  last  gulden  the  mines  began  to  pay,  and  he  is  now  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 

To  him  Etretat  proves  an  entire  disappointment.  He  finds 
you  are  of  accord  with  him  in  this  little  matter.  He  offers  you 
a  seat  in  his  carriage  to  Havre,  which  you  thankfully  accept 
after  your  dusty  journey  hitherward. 


ammunition,  and  in  the  rear  were  the  boxes  of  knives,  glass 
beads,  moral  pockethandkerchiefs,  cotton  nightcaps,  and  copies 
of  the  Examiner  with  which  to  make  presents  to  the  chiefs. 
As  we  approached  the  town,  I  heard  a  considerable  murmur, 
and  saw  the  inhabitants  running  to  and  fro  and  beating  the 


COEEESPONDENOE. 


FROM  OUE  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 


COMPLETED  SURVEY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OP  THE  ISLAND. — 
PERILOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  LAWSON. 


Byrsopaphlagonia,  Banks  of  the  Kokx  Ompax 
River,  Interior  of  New  Guinea. 

This  Expedition,  which  you  have  entrusted  to  me,  seems 
destined  to  meet  with  adventures  more  than  enough.  When  a 
boy,  1  loved  to  read  books  of  incident  and  travel,  especially 
of  the  Mayne  Reid  type,  and  followed  their  several  heroes  with 
breathless  interest  through  all  their  varied  fortunes ;  but  since 
I  have  been  compelled  lately  to  act  the  hero  myself  oftener 
than  is  consistent  with  peace  of  mind  and  a  comfortable  night’s 
rest — however  glorious  a  thing  it  may  appear  on  paper — you 
may  take  my  word  for  it  I  would  much  rather  read  of  the 
afiair  than  take  an  actual  share  in  it.  As  I  compare  my  former 
explorations  in  this  wonderful  island  with  this  journey,  I  am 
forced  to  admit  that  the  former  was  mere  child’s-play.  The 
incidents  we  have  gone  through  alreac^,  if  faithfully  related, 
would  fill  a  good-sized  volume,  while,  I  may  say,  we  have  but 
begun  our  enterprise  as  yet. 

We  left  the  banks  of  the  Kokx  Ompax  on  the  morning  of 
April  1,  having  with  us  an  escort  of  1,700  fully-armed  warriors 

Provided  by  the  friendly  chief  Ri-Tooral,  whose  good  services  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Before  we  left,  I  cordially  embraced 
him,  and  presented  him  with  a  double-bladed  pocket-knife  and 
a  file  of  the  Examiner  for  the  last  five  years.  He  received 
these  gifts  with  manifest  emotion,  and  presented  the  Expedition 
in  return  with  two  bullocks,  fifty  pi^,  a  quantity  of  live  poultry, 
several  pails  of  milk,  and  a  hundred  baskets  of  fresh  fruit.  Our 
road  lay  through  a  dense  bush,  composed  principally  of  cactus 
and  other  prickly  shrubs,  the  thorns  of  which  were  several  feet 
in  length,  and  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  This  naturally 
impeded  our  way,  and  by  sunset  I  found,  on  consulting  the  astro¬ 
nomical  instruments  so  liberally  furnished  me  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Examiner^  that  we  had  only  made  120  miles.  Fearing 
a  surprise  in  a  locality  with  which  I  was  totally  unacquainted, 

I  had  trees  cut  down  and  surrounded  our  camp  with  a  palisade 
thirtv  feet  in  height  and  twentv  thick  :  while  Ri-Tooral’s 


thirty  feet  in  height  and  twenty  thick  j  while  Ri-Tooral’s 
warriors,  under  my  supervision,  further  secured  us  by  digging 
a  trench  all  round  us,  forty  feet  deep  by  a  hundred  wide.  They 
manifested  some  symptoms  of  insubordination  at  this  extra 
work,  and  I  noticed  several  of  them  talking  together  in  little 
knots.  This,  I  conjectured,  meant  mischief,  and  I  accordingly 
shot  four  or  five  of  the  ringleaders  with  my  revolver.  Dis¬ 
cipline  was  perfectly  restored  by  the  time  I  turned  in.  But 
for  my  promptitude,  however,  the  Examiner  Expedition  would 
have  been  in  considerable  danger. 


have  been  in  considerable  danger. 

Next  morning  we  resumed  our  march  under  a  vertical  sun, 
and  after  we  had  made  some  fifteen  miles,  we  came  in  view  of 
a  large  native  town,  which  Rumtifoo,  the  interpreter,  assured 
me  was  inhabited  by  a  numerous  tribe,  whose  king,  Kolliwob, 
was  on  terms  of  amity  with  Ri-Tooral.  Wishing  to  give  the 
inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  power  of  England 
and  the  great  influence  of  tne  Examiner f  1  marshalled  the 
expedition  in  the  form  of  a  procession.  In  the  van  I  put 
Ri-Tooral’s  warriors ;  next  came  my  four  English  companions, 
the  gallant  Smiff*  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Examiner  Expedi¬ 
tion,  which  floated  gaily  in  the  breeze,  while  Nicholas,  on 
his  key-bugle,  woke  the  echoes  with  **  Tommy  Make  Room  for 
Your  Uncle.”  Behind  them  I  followed  as  your  representative, 
with  my  helmet  newly  chalked,  a  double-barrelled  rifle  on  each 
shoulder,  and  six  loaded  revolvers  placed  at  convenient  intervals 
in  my  belt.  Behind  me  came  the  native  servants  with  the 


and  saw  the  inhabitants  running  to  and  fro  and  beating  the 
large  hollow  pumpkins  which  they  use  as  drums.  Rumtifoo 
told  me  that  this  was  in  honour  of  the  white  stranger,  but  I  did 
not  believe  him,  and  immediately  ordered  my  people  to  load  all 
their  guns  and  prepare  for  immediate  action.  As  we  approached 
within  1,000  yards  of  the  town,  which  was  entirely  composed  of 
reed  huts,  the  inhabitants  came  out  in  a  body  to  meet  us.  They 
were  comely  people,  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  and  their  limbs — 
those  of  the  women  more  especially — were  remarkably  well 
developed.  There  was  sometning  very  curious  in  their  de¬ 
meanour,  for  there  was  no  shouting,  yelling,  or  frantic  be¬ 
haviour,  and  they  were  apparently  unarmed.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  terrible  moment,  and  I  felt  certain  that  a  dreadful  struggle 
was  imminent.  Rumtifoo,  as  interpreter,  advanced  to  tne 
front,  carrying  with  him,  as  presents  for  King  Kolliwob,  two 
knives,  two  Plimsoll  medals  in  bright  bronze,  two  oroide 
watch  chains,  and  a  second-hand  copy  of  the  collected  works 
of  Thomas  Maitland  and  Walter  Hutcheson.  In  adding  valu¬ 
able  books  to  the  presents  customary  on  such  occasions,  I  am, 
as  the  proprietors  of  the  Examiner  will  recognise,  only  follow¬ 
ing  the  gracious  example  of  our  beloved  Prince.  The  con¬ 
ference  lasted  some  time,  and  I  watched  its  result  with 
anxiety,  taking  especial  care  to  have  the  cartridge-boxes 
opened,  and  to  substitute  in  my  revolvers  explosive  shells  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  bullets.  I  knew  the  native  character 
too  well  to  be  deluded  by  the  apparently  friendly  manner 
which  their  treachery  enables  them  to  assume,  and  I  felt  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Examiner  Expedition  had  troubles  before  it,  the 
recital  of  which  would  considerably  eclipse  anything  I  have 
ever  .had  the  honour  of  writing  before  for  any  other  paper. 
The  result,  as  I  am  sure  the  readers  of  the  Examiner  will  admit, 
confirmed  my  expectations.  After  a  long  parley  with  King 
!  Kolliwob,  Rumtifoo  came  back  with  a  grave  face,  and  told  me 
that  that  monarch  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the 
presents  I  had  offered  him,  and  would  only  consent  to  allow  us 
to  pass  through  his  territory  on  the  strict  understanding  that 
we  paid  for  all  food  and  other  supplies  which  the  Examiner 
Expedition  might  require.  Treachery  of  this  kind  reauired 
to  be  decisively  dealt  with,  and  I  immediately  formed  my 
line  of  battle  with  the  flag  of  the  Examiner  Expedition  in  the 
centre,  Ri-Tooral’s  warriors  in  front,  while  I  in  the  rear 
watched  the  ammunition  cases,  and  gave  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand.  We  advanced  slowly  to  within  ten  yards  of  the  enemy, 
and  I  then  ordered  a  volley  to  be  fired.  The  explosive  shells 
with  which  I  am  provided  by  the  liberality  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Examiner  did  capital  work,  for  I  counted  forty-two  on 
the  field  lying  dead,  and  over  a  hundred  were  seen  to  retire 
wounded,  while  on  our  side  no  one  was  hurt.  The  savages  per¬ 
ceiving  our  aim,  and  the  danger  of  standing  together,  separated 
themselves,  and  ran  back  into  the  town  screaming  and  yelling 
hideously.  The  bugle  now  sounded  a  charge,  and,  advancing  to 
within  two  yards  of  the  town,  we  poured  in  another  volley  which, 
as  we  were  at  close  quarters,  must  have  enabled  them  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  power  of  the  Expedition  at  its  proper  value. 

I  then  called  the  Expedition  together,  and  explained  to  them 
that  it  was  my  sacred  duty  to  punish  these  savages  for  their 
perfidy  and  treachery  by  burning  their  town  to  the  ground  and 
confiscating  all  their  cattle,  for  which  necessary  reprisals  I 
gave  immediate  orders.  The  savages  themselves  were  so  para¬ 
lysed  by  our  heroic  and  unexpected  resistance,  that  they  had 
taken  refuge  within  their  huts.  Observing  this,  I  ordered  the 
doors,  where  it  was  practicable,  to  be  tightly  closed,  and  then 
clapped  torches  to  the  huts,  taking  the  precaution  to  post  my 
sharpshooters  round  the  town  in  a  circle,  to  render  escape, 
as  far  as  could  be  done,  impossible.  The  dry  reeds  burnt 
furiously,  and  the  diabolical  yelling  which  ensued  satisfied  me 
that  my  device  of  closing  the  doors  had  been  effectual.  My 
sharpshooters,  being  liberally  supplied  with  explosive  bullets, 
made  a  good  account  of  those  who  attempted  to  escape,  and 
altogether  I  am  satisfied  that  this  stem  punishment  for  con¬ 
templated  cruelty  and  treachery  will  have  produced  a  most 
salutary  effect,  and  that  these  bloodthirsty  savages  will  in 
future  be  less  prone  to  attack  peaceable  strangers.  On  our 
own  side  the  loss  sustained  was  merelv  nominal.  Several 


own  side  the  loss  sustained  was  merely  nominal.  Several 
of  my  native  attendants  ran  away — to  prevent  which  cow¬ 
ardice  in  future  I  picked  two  by  lot,  whom  I  had  imme¬ 
diately  flogged  and  hung;  while  Smiff,  who  carried  the  flag 
of  the  Expedition  through  the  whole  of  the  day,  sustained 
a  severe  contusion  on  the  legs  from  a  large  stone. 

In  accordance  with  my  usual  custom  the  bugle  sounded  at 
sunset  for  prayer,  and  I  addressed  the  Expedition  with  a  few 
appropriate  remarks.  The  scene  was  a  touching  one.  Before 
us  lay  the  town,  now  a  mass  of  smoking  rubbish,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  had  so  justly  suffered  for  their  perfidy.  Imagination 
painted  another  and  a  far  different  picture.  It  saw  a  future 
dressed  in  the  robe  of  civilisation;  it  saw  each  gentle  hill 
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in  which  he  used  to  take  such  pride  and  delight  when 
he  lived  at  Elleray,  on  Windermere,  was  still  lying  there-, 
mouldering  and  mournful  to  see,  but  holding  together. 
In  Edinburgh  he  is  remembered  as  of  yesterday.  His 
statue  stands  in  Prince’s  Street,  attracting  every  stranger 
with  its  noble  bearing,  as  if  it  were  Smollett’s  Indepen¬ 
dence,  the  “lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye  ”  em¬ 
bodied.  But  people  are  already  beginning  to  wonder 
on  what  rested  North’s  great  fame  as  a  man  of  genius^ 
and  especially  as  a  humourist. 

Where  is  the  Comedy,  the  reader  of  to-day  will  be 
sure  to  ask,  in  some  perplexity,  as  he  turns  over  these 
pages  ‘r  The  mirth  is  especially  of  that  kind  which 
cannot  survive  its  day,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
brought  back  to  the  present.  To  us  it  seems  to  show 
even  to  less  advantage  in  this  volume  than  it  does  when 
spread  over  the ’complete  edition  of  the  ‘  Noctes.*  Fop 
Mr.  Skelton  has,  of  course,  had  to  condense  most 
vigorously,  and  to  bring  the  fnn  all  close  together,  so 
that  it  seems  to  be  all  fun — the  whole  business  of  the 
*  Noctes  ’  appears  to  be  fun,  and  we  can  hardly  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  the  readers  of  to-day  finding  in  it 
the  inspiration  to  a  single  laugh.  The  merriment  is 
principally  over  the  vast  powers  of  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  which  the  heroes  possess.  These  powers  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  such  enormous  exaggeration  that  they  cease 
to  afiect  us  with  any  sense  of  mortal  companionship, 
and  we  feel  no  more  emotion  of  any  kind  than  if  we 
were  told  that  Mr.  North  and  The  Shepherd  had  drunk 
up  Esil  and  eaten  a  crocodile, 


crowned  by  a  happy  village  and  spired  church,  from  which  the 
bells  sounded  the  call  to  a  Gospel  service;  it  saw  the  hill 
slopes  prolific  with  the  fruits  of  horticulture,  and  the  valleys 
waving  with  fields  of  grain ;  it  saw  the  land  smiling  in  affluence 
and  plenty,  its  bays  crowded  with  the  dark  hulls  of  trading 
vessels;  it  heard  the  sound  of  craftsmen  at  their  work, 
the  ronr  of  manufactories  and  foundries,  and  the  ever- 
buzzing  noise  of  enterprising  industry  ;  it  saw  the  savages 
no  longer  cruel  and  treacherous,  but  civilised  by  the  gentle 
influence  of  Christianity ;  sitting  each  under  his  own  fig  tree 
and  peacefully  reading  his  Examiner,  Meantime  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  moral  effect  of  the  Expedition  has  been  enormous.  I 
am  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  and  my  next  letter 
will  convey  you  intelligence  far  more  startling  than  any  it  has 
yet  been  my  honour  to  communicate.  When  I  think,  indeed, 
of  the  adventures  I  have  gone  through  with  my  few  faithful 
white  companions  and  my  semi-barDarnus  co-mates,  I  cannot 
but  feel  devout  thankfulness  to  Divine  Providence  for  ray 
protection. 


In  our  next  number  will  be  published  a  second  letter 
rom  Captain  Lawson,  detailing  his  adventures  on  the  banks  of 
the  Great  River  Rummigrub.  Our  gallant  Commissioner  has 
ascertained  that  this  important  stream  has  hitherto  been 
confounded  by  all  New  Guinea  explorers  with  the  Scalawag, 
a  much  smaller  river  pursuing  an  entirely  different  course. 
He  is  also  satisfied,  from  scientific  observations  which  he  has 
made,  thot  for  more  than  800  miles,  in  its  passage  through  the 
dominions  of  King  Kolliwob,  the  Rummigrub,  unlike  most 
other  rivers,  runs  uphill.  At  present  Captain  Lawson  is  situate 
in  E.  long.  140°  7'  O''  by  observation,  and  S.  lat.  6°  6'  6" 
by  account.  lie  is  contemplating  the  'ascent  of  a  gigantic 
mountain,  the  altitude  of  which  he  has  ascertained  by 
trigonometrical  observation  to  be  a  little  over  fifty-seven  miles. 
The  task,  of  course,  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  but  Captain 
Lawson  is  in  admirable  spirits,  and  confident  of  planting  the 
flag  of  the  Examiner  Expedition  on  this  hitherto  unsealed 
summit. 


When  these  descriptions 
of  Garg^ntna-like  gluttony  had  the  freshness  of  novelty 
and  the  glow  of  high  animal  spirits  about  them,  when 
everybody  knew  the  personages  who  were  at  least  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  concerned  in  the  feats,  it  is  possible  to  under¬ 
stand  how  readers  were  amused  and  laughed.  We 
could  not  be  made  to  laugh  at  such  absurdities  now  even 
were  they  humorously  reported  of  men  of  our  time.  If 
someone  were  to  picture  Mr.  Carlyle,  say,  and  Mr* 
Ruskin  and  Mr.  Browning  spending  their  nights  in 
gigantic  devouring  and  drinking,  and  chaffing  each 
other  about  their  respective  powers  of  gluttony, 
we  do  not  suppose  any  creature  would  feel  moved 
to  mirth.  Still  it  is  certain  that  people  were  once 
amused  by  the  gorging  which  is  described  in  the 
‘Noctes,’  and  that  fact  vindicates  well  enough  ite 
frequent  description  in  its  day.  Now  it  not  merely 
fails  to  amuse ;  our  gorge  rises  against  it.  A  note  in 
one  of  the  pages  of  this  volume  tells  us,  on  the  authority 
of  “  a  recent  writer,”  that  a  hypochondriac  who  failed 
to  obtain  appetite  from  tonics  “  was  beguiled  into  read¬ 
ing  the  *  Noctes  ’  and  at  once  set  in  for  serious  eating 
with  the  will  of  the  Shepherd  himself.”  It  would  be 
hard  to  attempt  to  explain  or  reason  upon  the  whims  of 
hypochondriacs,  but  we  venture  to  think  that  the  effect 
upon  an  ordinary  and  healthy  reader  would  be  curiously 
the  reverse  of  this.  We  doubt  whether  he  would  not 
rather  be  seized  with  a  shuddering  at  the  very  thought  of 
food  for  some  considerable  time  after  he  had  been  “  be¬ 
guiled  into  reading”  the  full  details  of  one  of  these  ogreish 
festivals.  Mr.  Skelton  thinks  that  “  if  the  Shepherd  at  his 
best  could  be  taken  out  of  the  ‘  Noctes  ’  and  compressed 
into  a  compact  duodecimo  volume,  we  should  have  an 
original  piece  of  imaginative  humour  which  might 
fitly  stand  for  all  time  by  the  side  of  the  portly  knight  ” 
Falstaff.  We  cannot  argue  with  a  prophet,  says 
Grattan ;  we  can  only  not  believe  in  him.  We  cannot 
argue  with  anyone  who  thinks  the  Shepherd  could 
under  any  circumstances  fitly  stand  by  Falstaff;  we 
can  only  not  agree  with  him.  Our  difficulty  is  to  see 
any  character  whatever  in  the  Shepherd.  Except  that 
he  speaks  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  we  should  never  know 
him  from  North,  or  Tickler,  or  anybody  else.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  there  is  no  character  whatever  in  the 
‘  Noctes,’  and  that  there  is  only  one  speaker — now 
talking  English  and  now  Scotch — and  that  it  is 
eloquent,  animated,  energetic,  florid,  gorgeous,  and  self- 
sufficient  John  Wilson  himself.  Mr.  Skelton  lets  us 
into  the  whole  secret  of  his  enthusiastic  admiration. 
“The  critic,”  he  says,  “who  never  saw  Wilson,  cannot 
rightly  estimate  the  sources  of  his  influence.  We,  on 
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“WILL  THAT  HUMOUR  PASS?” 

The  Comedy  of  the  Noctes  Arnhrosiana.  Selected'and  arrangod  by 
Joha  Skelton.  London  :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

“  Can  a  ghost  laugh  ?  ”  asks  Charles  Lamb,  “  or  shake 
his  gaunt  sides  when  you  are  pleasant  with  him  ?  ”  Can 
the  ghosts  of  dead  jokes  make  us  laugh  or  shake  our 
sides  when  they  try  to  be  pleasant  with  us  ?  We  are 
inclined  to  think  not — all  the  more  inclined  after  reading 
the  volume  which  Mr.  Skelton  calls  ‘  The  Comedy  of 
the  Noctes  Ambrosianae.’  There  is,  indeed,  immortal 
fun  as  there  is  immortal  hate ;  comedy  stronger  than 
death,  drollery  “like  to  outlast  Julius  CoBsar.”  Butthe 
mirth  which  has  died,  the  jests  w’hich  have  passed 
away  and  been  buried,  can  any  black  art  of  letterpress 
bring  these  out  of  their  graves,  nnd  bid  them  live  again 
and  make  us  laugh  ?  We  fear  the  mere  fact  that  they 
died — that  they  were  allowed  to  die — is  enough  to  prove 
that  they  cannot  bo  made  to  live  again.  The  jokes, 
practical  and  otherwise,  of  the*  Noctes  Ambrosianss  ’  im¬ 
press  us  now  with  a  sensation  precisely  the  opposite  of 
that  produced  at  the  close  of  the  famous  scene  in 
Bohert  le  Diable.  There  we  think  we  are  looking  on 
black-stoled  nuns,  sober,  steadfast,  and  demure  ;  and  lo, 
in  a  moment,  they  turn  into  saucy,  romping,  roystering, 
short-coated  sirens,  who  caper  and  play  mad  pranks, 
bewildering  the  spectator.  Here  we  fancy  at  first  that 
wo  have  to  deal  with  mirthful,  wild,  boisterous,  delirious 
fancies,  and  they  turn  at  once  into  heavy,  sombre,  de¬ 
pressing  and  formal  shapes.  We  cannot  extract  a  laugh 
out  of  tliis  ‘  Comedy  of  the  Noctes.’  It  is,  to  use  a  some¬ 
what  old  comparison,  like  one  looking  at  dancing  who 
does  not  hear  the  music.  The  gambols  are  puzzling ;  we 
do  not  seem  to  understand.  Wo  wonder  what  they  are  all 
about,  and  why  the  figures  make  such  show  of  movement 
and  of  being  amused.  Wilson  is  but  lately  dead — lately, 
that  is  to  say,  for  one  whose  fame  has  already  suffered 
such  a  change.  Any  man  of  middle  age  might  remem¬ 
ber  him.  Not  many  years  ago,  his  twelve-oared  boat, 
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tlie  contrary,  who  have  looked  upon  him,  who  heard 
him  speak,  know  that  we  can  never  listen  to  his  like 
again,  can  never  ‘  look  upon  one  who,  while  so  intel¬ 
lectually  noble,  so  eloquent,  so  flashed  with  poetic  life, 
did  so  nearly  approach  in  strength  and  comeliness  the 
type  of  bodily  perfection.”  A  little  further  on  Mr. 
Skelton  frankly  tells  us  of  his  hero  that,  “had  he  talked 
the  merest  twaddle  the  effect  would  have  been  very 
nearly  the  same.”  Exactly.  Wilson’s  presence  and 
manner  had  undoubtedly  something  magnetic  in  them. 
They  who  came  within  the  influence  of  the  spell  had  to 
Buccumb  to  it.  For  that  very  reason  they  are  unfitted, 
in  so  far,  to  be  critics.  A  great  renown  is  not  to  be 
won  by  that  marvellous  power  of  personal  fascination 
and  command  which  can  for  the  time  hold  listeners 
almost  equally  in  suspense,  whether  wisdom  and 
eloquence,  or  only  “  the  merest  twaddle,”  be  poured 
forth  to  them. 

Still  we  do  not  intend  to  disparage  the  ‘  Noctes  ’  over¬ 
much.  We  are  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Skelton  rather 
than  with  the  *  Noctes,’  and  rather  with  his  principle  of 
selection  than  with  the  scheme  of  a  selection.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  highly  unreasonable  to  speak  as  if  these 
remarkable  and  long-sustained  outpourings  of  feeling, 
fancy,  eloquence,  and  humour,  had  nothing  better  in 
them  than  buffoonery  about  drinking  bouts  and  feats  of 
gluttony  and  practical  jokes.  It  is  a  defect  of  Mr. 
Skelton’s  arrangement  which  gives  too  much  room  and 
prominence  to  these,  and  it  is  an  error  of  critical  judg¬ 
ment  which  regards  the  ‘  Comedy  of  the  Noctes  ’  as  their 
best  point.  To  us  it  seems  that  this  volume  would  be  far 
better  reading,  and  would  be  much  more  likely  to  win  a 
genuine  modern  appreciation  for  Wilson,  if  three- 
fourths  of  the  passages  once  considered  humorous 
were  cut  clean  out.  The  charm  of  the  ‘  Noctes  ’ 
is  to  us  in  the  superb  monologues,  made  up  of 
marvellously  picturesque  description  and  fantastic  ideas 
and  lavish  imagery.  We  have  all  g^own  rather  ashamed 
of  the  phrase  **  word-painting  ”  of  late ;  it  has  come 
to  be  applied  to  mere  details  of  realistic  description 
accurate  and  dry  as  an  inventory,  or  as  Olivia’s  schedule 
of  her  own  charms,  or  else  to  a  mere  cloud-heap  of  un¬ 
meaning  words,  conveying  no  precise  idea  of  form  to 
mortal  eye  or  understanding.  But  if  we  were  not 
ashamed  to  use  such  an  expression  we  would  say  that 
some  of  these  passages  of  fervid  description  are  true 
word-painting.  Indeed,  they  are  something  more, 
for  they  suggest  accompanying  sounds,  as  well  as 
colours,  outline,  and  movement.  They  have  in 
them  the  moan  of  spring  winds,  and  the  rush  of 
torrents,  and  the  crackling  of  ice,  and  the  rustle  of 
autumnal  leaves,  and  the  heavy  hum  of  the  summer- 
bee,  and  every  other  noise,  be  it  whisper  or  be  it  roar, 
which  belongs  to  any  of  the  scenes  or  situations  the 
great  talker  is  bent  on  describing.  Nothing  could  be 
finer  in  its  way,  as  it  seems  to  us,  than  the  Shepherd’s 
description  of  his  adventure  in  the  eagle’s  nest.  There 
is  great  power  and  picturesqueness  in  the  purely 
fanciful  or  fantastic  account  of  the  lion’s  ride  on  the 
back  of  the  girafie,  and  his  death  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  square  of  Timbuctoo.  Was  this  story  told  before 
or  after  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  wrote  his  ‘  Lion’s  Ride  ’? 
The  one  incident  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  poem  and 
in  the  prose  description ;  but  in  the  latter  it  only  comes 
in  as  an  incident  in  the  imaginary  life  and  career  of  a 
lion.  Outside  or  among  the  long  elaborate  descriptions, 
we  often  come  on  some  few  casual  words  which  make  a 
picture  in  themselves,  like  those  which  tell  of  the  man 
who,  fallen  from  his  saddle,  is  dragged  to  his  own  door 
by  the  stirrup  in  which  his  foot  is  caught,  and  is  disen¬ 
tangled  “  by  shriek  and  candle-light.”  Or  we  find  some 
poetic  and  graceful  conceit  like  that  which  suggest  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  ideas  between  moonlight  and  marble.  These 
are  the  charm  and  the  power  of  the  ‘  Noctes.’  These 
can  make  us  understand  even  still  how  people  a  genera¬ 
tion  back  delighted  in  them,  and  looked  out  for  them, 
and  were  to  a  great  extent  taken  in  by  them.  But  it 
■will  not  do  to  give  us  too  much  of  the  Comedy  of  the 
‘  Noctes  ’  now.  Ours  is  too  sober  a  time.  This  is  the 
day  after  the  revel,  and  it  was  not  our  revel  anyhow, 


and  we  listen  with  a  chilling  and  wholly  unsympathetic 
air  to  the  account  of  its  high  jinks.  We  fear  this 
volume  is  more  likely  to  lead  people  to  wonder  why 
the  *  Noctes  ’  were  ever  admired  so  muoh  than  to  create 
for  them  a  new  generation  of  admirers. 


THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 

The  Midland  Railway,  He  Riee  and  Progress :  a  Narrative  of 

Modern  Enterprise.  By  Frederick  S.  Williams.  London; 

Strahan  and  Co. 

The  author  of  this  goodly  sized  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  volume  is,  we  believe,  a  clergyman.  He  is  at  an^ 
rate  but  little  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  engi¬ 
neering,  and  apparently  only  moderately  acquainted  with 
the  general  history  of  English  railway  building  outside 
the  particular  line  which  he  makes  it  his  mission  to  cele¬ 
brate.  His  style  is  apt  to  run  into  clots  of  turgid  hyper¬ 
bole,  therefore  he  gives  us  long  screeds  of  rather  vapid  de¬ 
scription,  and  in  trying  to  be  eloquent  often  becomes  diffuse 
and  pointless  to  an  irritating  degree.  A  capable  writer 
might  have  put  all  the  facts  which  the  book  contains 
into  half  the  space,  and  by  doing  so  would  have  made 
probably  a  better  and  more  readable  book  than  this  now  is. 
And  yet  when  all  this  is  said,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that 
the  book  has  in  some  parts  considerable  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  The  author  is  manifestly  in  love  with 
his  subject,  and  although  the  unflagging  panegyric  on 
the  Midland  Railway  and  all  who  ever  had  to  do  with  it 
becomes  monotonous  and  wearisome,  there  is  enough  of 
pleasant  gossipy  reminiscences  and  of  real  information 
in  its  story  to  make  the  book  pleasant  enough  for  an 
idle  hour.  After  all  said,  too,  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Midland  Railway  is  no  uneventful 
one,  nor  without  its  dramatic  episodes.  Beginning  as 
an  insignificant  lino,  built  by  some  coal-owners  of 
Nottinghamshire,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  a 
coal  trade  with  Leicester,  gradually,  by  amalgama¬ 
tions,  through  bitter  conflicts  and  protracted  law-suits, 
it  has  extended  its  trunk  lines  north  and  south,  and  its 
branches  on  all  sides,  east  and  west,  till  now  it  runs 
from  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  westward 
to  Birmingham,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Swansea,  and 
Weymouth,  and  has  the  entry  into  all  the  chief  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  of  Northern  England.  Behindhand  in 
the  race  when  compared  with  the  North-Western  and 
Great  Northern  lines,  the  Midland  has  gradually  pushed 
itself  forward  to  a  position  of  full  equality  with  both, 
and  commands  now  a  route,  as  well  as  a  series  of  in¬ 
dependent  feeders,  such  as  promise  to  make  it  the  first 
railway  in  the  kingdom.  All  this,  however  humdrum 
the  telling,  makes  a  really  thrilling  story  of  railway 
progress  and  enterprise ;  and  Mr.  Williams  has,  at  any 
rate,  not  been  able  to  spoil  it  entirely  with  his  gashing 
adulations  and  weary  prosing. 

He  divides  his  work  into  three  parts — “  historical,” 
”  descriptive,”  and  “  administrative,”  and  has  something 
considerable  to  say  on  each,  but  the  most  interesting 
division  is  decidedly  the  first.  It  is  curious,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  come  upon  the,  to  us,  old  world  ideas  that  pre¬ 
vailed  just  forty  years  ago  on  railways  and  their  pro¬ 
bable  future,  and  still  more  so  to  note  the  repressive 
effect  which  slow  movements  and  heavy  rates  exercised 
on  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  charge  for  the 
carriage  of  haberdashery  from  London  was,  we  are  for 
example  told,  2,1.  15s.  per  ton  by  canal,  5g.  per  cwt.  by 
waggon,  and  a  penny  a  pound  by  coach.  West  of 
Bristol,  goods  for  Leicester  came  round  from  Plymouth 
to  London  by  sea,  and  thence  by  a  tedious  land  journey. 
As  the  depot  for  the  wool  trade,  Leicester  was  a  resort 
of  the  Yorkshire  dealers,  and  their  purchases  had  to  be 
sent  northward,  via  Nottingham,  to  Gainsborough,  and 
thence  to  Leeds  by  canal,  the  voyage  occupying  gene¬ 
rally  twenty-four  days  to  a  month.  Imese  are  but  samples 
of  what  prevailed  all  the  country  over  in  those  days, 
and  which  would  be  utterly  intolerable  now.  As  to  the 
opposition  which  railway  projectors  at  first  met  with, 
particularly  from  the  landed  proprietors  who  afterwards 
learnt  the  art  of  fleecing  the  companies  so  skilfully. 
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Mr.  Williams  tells  some  good  stories,  which  are,  how¬ 
ever,  too  diffusely  rendered  for  quotation.  Naturally 
the  vested  interest  which  felt  the  inroads  of  railways 
most  severely  was  the  canals,  and  no  warfare  was  more 
bitter  than  that  waged  between  the  old  order  and  the 
new,  in  this  case  ending,  of  course,  after  great  expendi¬ 
ture  of  means  and  eloquence,  in  the  victory  of  the  rail¬ 
ways. 

The  most  interesting  recent  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Midland  Railway  is  undoubtedly  its  admission  into 
London  as  an  independent  undertaking.  Up  till  the 
opening  of  the  lino  to  St.  Pancras  the  Midland  was 
entirely  provincial,  and  depended  on  the  grace  of  the 
Great  Northern  Company,  whose  line  it  connected  with 
at  Hitchin  for  any  through  metropolitan  traflBc  it  might 
have.  Squabbling  with  that  company  about  delays  and 
unfair  treatment  led  the  ambitious  and  able  managers  of 
the  Midland  to  determine  to  force  their  way  into  the 
metropolis  with  a  line  of  their  own,  running  from  the 
main  fine  at  Bedford.  The  description  which  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  gives  of  the  enormous  demolition  of  property 
which  the  Midland  Company  had  to  effect  before  it 
could  even  begin  to  laydown  the  gigantic  works  necessary 
to  prepare  the  roadway  of  this  new  bit  of  trunk,  is  some¬ 
thing  appalling,  and  the  vision  it  raises  of  the  cost  which 
the  scheme  entailed  shows  us  how  impossible  it  has  become 
for  any  new  line  to  reach  the  City.  When  the  first  rail¬ 
ways  came  into  London  it  was  bad  enough,  but  nowadays 
all  companies  not  already  there  must  be  practically  shut 
out,  except  by  running  on  their  neighbours*  rails.  No 
traffic  could  recoup  the  outlay,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
the  Midland  Company  could  have  kept  up  its  dividends 
as  it  has  done,  while  bearing  the  burden  of  such  an 
undertaking.  For  the  St.  Pancras  passenger  station 
alone,  we  learn,  the  Midland  Company  swept  aw'ay 
seven  streets  of  3,000  houses  and  a  church,  invaded 
Old  St.  Pancras  churchyard,  and  nearly  demolished 
Agar  Town — no  loss  it  would  seem,  the  place  being  a 
den  of  filth  and  disease,  like  that  at  the  back  of  Holbom 
and  Gray’s  Inn  Lane.  The  work  involved  the  building 
of  a  new  tunnel  under  the  present  St.  Pancras  sta¬ 
tion  for  suburban  trains  connecting  with  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railway  at  King’s  Cross,  and  caused  Enston 
Road  to  be  taken  up.  During  its  construction,  the  en¬ 
gineers  had  also  to  take  up  and  carry  over  the  tunnel 
the  Fleet  sewer.  What  St.  Pancras  station  is  now 
everybody  knows — the  most  picturesque  and  ornate 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  world  ;  but  one  would  have 
liked  to  know  a  little  more  about  what  all  this  enormous 
overturning  and  burrowing  cost.  Mr.  Williams,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  great  at  figures.  He  tells  us  such  things  as 
the  length  of  the  clock  hands  on  the  St.  Pancras  tower, 
and  with  pride  declares  it  the  largest  railway  clock  in 
the  world,  but  says  nothing  definite  about  the  length  of 
the  architect  and  contractors’  bills.  It  is  interesting  so 
far,  however,  to  know  that  in  building  the  station  and 
its  approaches  60,000,000  of  bricks  were  used,  and  9,000 
tons  of  iron,  besides  80,000  cubic  feet  of  fourteen  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  dressed  stone.  These  are  just  the  wonder¬ 
ful  old  curiosity  shop  sort  of  statistics,  moreover,  that 
delight  the  imagination  of  this  chronicler. 

Another  great  work  of  this  railway  company,  and  one 
which  many  people  think  a  dubious  one,  so  far  as  pay¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  although  we  daresay  the  public  which 
travels  between  Scotland  and  the  South  will  praise  the 
completion  of  it,  is  its  line  from  Settle  to  Carlisle.  To 
this  Mr.  Williams  devotes  rather  a  disproportionate  por¬ 
tion  of  his  book,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  he  appears 
to  have  gone  over  the  line  and  written  about  it  while  it 
was  being  made.  It  is  over  seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
passes  through  a  country  for  the  most  part  devoid  as  yet 
of  local  traffic,  but  in  many  places  very  beautiful,  and  its 
construction  involved  engineering  difficulties  such  as  few 
engineers  have  ever  had  to  encounter.  Of  these  were  the 
masses  of  boulder  clay  which  when  first  touched  would  re¬ 
quire  to  be  blasted  with  gunpowder,  and  then  before  the 
lumps  could  be  taken  away  would  often  turn  into  a  mass 
of  semi-fluid  tenacious  slime.  Bridges,  viaducts,  tunnels, 
embankments,  in  extraordinary  profusion,  mark  this  bit 
of  railway ;  it  cost  nearly  twice  its  original  estimate  to 


make  it,  and  so  dear  was  it,  in  fact,  that  serious  thoughts 
were  more  than  once  entertained  of  giving  up  the  idea 
of  making  it,  and  the  resolution  not  to  persevere  with  it 
was  once  taken  at  a  shareholders’  meeting.  But  the 
company  thought  better  of  it,  and  did  begin,  and  per¬ 
severed,  till  it  now  possesses,  we  believe,  one  of  the 
most  substantial  bits  of  railway  construction  in  the 
kingdom,  tunnelled  and  constructed  throughout  for  four 
lines  of  rails,  two  of  which  only  are  as  yet  laid  down. 
As  we  have  said,  by  ways  and  works  such  as  this  the 
Midland  has  come  to  the  front  rank  among  the  railway 
companies,  and  the  vigour  and  foresight  displayed  in  its 
management  may  well  excite  enthusiasm  in  its  pro¬ 
prietory,  although  dividends  should  sometimes  be  risked 
thereby. 

The  rest  of  the  topics  of  this  wide  rambling  book 
must  be  left  unnoticed.  Much  of  it  is  chatty  gossip, 
such  as  a  rambling  correspondent  might  supply  to  a 
newspaper  devoted  to  railway  affairs,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  description  is  of  the  guide-book  kind,  and  that 
we  need  not  enter  upon.  As  we  have  said,  the  book 
is  profusely  illustrated,  and  many  of  the  illustrations 
are  good,  clear,  matter-of-fact  representations  from 
photographs  of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
Of  Mr.  Williams  himself,  we  can  say  nothing  unkind  at 
parting,  but  the.  reverse.  He  has  not,  indeed,  written  a 
profound  or  a  comprehensive  book,  but  he  has,  on  the 
whole,  prosed  pleasantly  and  with  a  certain  sturdy  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  the  Midland  Railway  and  all  that  belongs 
to  it,  and  we  therefore  wish  him  all  success  in  his  sub¬ 
scription  lists  amongst  its  shareholders. 


OMAR  KHAYYAM  AND  ^SCHYLUS. 

Agamemnon :  a  Tragedy  taken  from  Mschylua,  Bernard 
Quaritch. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  especial  interest  to  find  the 
silence  of  many  years  suddenly  broken,  to  hear  the  lips 
that  erstwhile  sang  so  well  burst  once  again  into  sing¬ 
ing.  The  delight  with  which  the  Prince  in  the  ‘  Arabian 
Nights  ’  welcomed  the  newly- found  speech  in  his  hitherto 
dumb  beautiful  bride,  could  hardly  have  been  much 
greater  than  will  be  that  of  all  those  who  loved  Omar 
Khayyam,  to  find  that  he  who  rendered  so  well  the 
Rubaiyat,  once  more,  after  a  silence  of  twenty  years, 
promises  to  us  the  delight  of  sweet  sound  and  splendid 
thought.  Since,  some  four  lustres  ago,  the  ‘  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam  *  first  appeared,  probably  few  books 
have  been  so  generally  admired,  and  so  directly  influential 
upon  English  literature.  All  schools  of  poetry  com¬ 
bined  to  admire  it,  agreeing  in  this,  if  in  this  alone ; 
minor  poets  not  a  few  have  w’orshipped  at  its  shrine,  and 
endeavoured,  some  of  them,  vainly  to  catch  its  wonderful 
inspiration  and  glorious  melody.  It  was  only  the  anony¬ 
mous  translation  of  a  till  then  little  known  Persian 
poet,  but  it  was  all  that  a  great  translation  should  be, 
all  that  translations  so  rarely  are — musical  and  perfect 
in  themselves  as  original  work,  additions  as  much  to 
their  own  literature  as  was  the  original  to  its.  Chap¬ 
man’s  Homer  was  this  ;  so,  too.  Pope’s,  lesser  in  merit 
but  far  greater  in  popularity  than  that  of  the  Lion  of 
the  Homerids,  and  deserving  high  praise  for  giving 
Homer  to  those  who  would  otherwise  never  have  known 
of  him ;  this,  too,  in  our  own  time,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  has  done  with  his  ‘  Circle  of  Dante.’  The 
*  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  ’  passed  at  once  into  the 
literature  of  the  day,  and  when  its  author’s  name  became 
known — though  it  has  never  yet  been  put  to  any  of  the 
subsequent  editions  of  the  work — and  men  knew  that 
they  owed  so  much  of  delight  to  Edward  Fitzgerald,  it 
need  not  be  said  with  what  anxiety  they  looked  forward 
to  the  next  fruit  of  the  tree.  For  a  long  time  it  came 
not,  and  those  who  awaited  sang  with  Omar  Khayyam 
of  Iran,  gone  with  his  rose  and  Jamshyd’s  seven-ringed 
cup,  and  the  locked  lips  of  David  and  the  nightingale 
chanting  of  wine  to  the  roses,  and  remained  expect¬ 
ant.  Long  silence  does  not  mean  cessation.  William 
Moms  wrote  *  The  Defence  of  Guinevere,’  and  re¬ 
mained  silent  ten  years  before  he  gave  his  greater  works 
to  the  world. 
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And  the  sweet  re-singer  of  the  East  was  not  to  utter 
but  one  note  and  hold  his  peace  henceforward.  A  double 
decade  of  years  is  dead,  and  Edward  Fitzgerald  comes 
forward  again,  still  as  a  translator,  but  now  it  is  Hellas, 
not  the  East— Argos  not  Naishapur — that  has  been  his 
inspiration.  The  *  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus  *  which  has 
just  been  published  bears  no  translator’s  name,  it  is  true, 
but  the  splendid  rhythmic  power,  the  mighty  music  of 
the  Rubaiyat,  is  set  on  it  as  a  seal.  It  will  probably  be  a 
little  surprising  to  the  readers  of  Omar  Khayyam  to  find 
that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  chosen  “  Our  ^schylns  the 
thunderous”  for  his  master,  while  there  are  yet  Rubaiyats 
left  to  sing.  Many  translations  we  have,  and  can  have, 
from  the  Greek,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes  can  be  as  familiar  to  us  in  our  tongue  as 
Shakespeare  or  Marlowe,  but  only  a  few  can  give  us,  or 
have  given  us,  the  song-treasures  of  the  East ;  can  tell 
us  of  Firdousi,  Enweri,  Nisami,  Dschelaleddin,  Saadi, 
Hafiz,  Dschami,  Ferideddin  Attar,  Ibn  Jemin,  and 
Omar  Khayyam.  While  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  one  of  these 
few  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  abandoned 
Persia  for  the  soil  of  Attica;  but  a  good  version 
of  the  greatest  play  of  the  earliest  of  Athens*  great 
dramatists  is  a  mighty  gift,  one  not  to  be  received 
with  any  discontent.  And  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  is  most 
emphatically  an  admirable  rendering,  almost  in  itself 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  objection  to  trans¬ 
lation.  “  A  translation,”  according  to  the  author  of 
*  Merope,*  “  is  a  work  not  only  inferior  to  the  original  by 
the  whole  difference  of  talent  between  the  first  composer 
and  his  translator ;  it  is  even  inferior  to  the  best  which 
the  translator  could  do  under  more  inspiring  circum¬ 
stances.  No  man  can  do  his  best  with  a  subject  which 
does  not  penetrate  him ;  no  man  can  be  penetrated 
by  a  subject  which  he  does  not  conceive  independently.” 
With  all  respect  for  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  great  critical 
faculty,  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that,  when  a 
translator  has  succeeded,  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  producing  a  work  which,  merely  regarded  as 
a  poem  in  the  English  language  on  the  subject  of 
Agamemnon,  is  extremely  beautiful,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  fact  that  ^schylus  wrote  a  greater  Greek 
original  should  in  any  way  condemn  or  lower  the 
value  of  the  English  version.  If  it  needed  a  silence  of 
so  many  years  to  engender  and  produce  so  perfect  a 
poem  as  this  translation  of  the  “  Agamemnon  ”  is,  we  are 
consoled  by  the  fact  that  the  work  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  this  extent  of  time.  Good  translations  of 
iEschylus  we  have  had  before;  E.  H.  Plumptre’s  is 
especially  good,  but  such  a  version,  or  per- version  as  its 
author  is  pleased  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  called,  is  to 
be  regarded  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view  from 
any  ordinary  metrical  translation.  To  begin  with,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  literal  version  ;  it  would  perhaps  be  best 
described  as  founded  on  ^schylus : — “  Hopeless,”  says 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  his  preface,  “of  succeeding  where  as 
good  versifiers  and  better  scholars  seem  to  me  to  have 
failed,  I  came  first  to  break  the  bonds  of  Greek 
tragedy,  then  to  swerve  from  the  Master’s  footsteps, 
and  so,  one  licence  drawing  on  another  to  make  all  of  a 
piece,  arrived  at  the  present  anomalous  conclu¬ 
sion.”  This  has  most  certainly  “  resulted  in  shaping 
itself  into  a  distinct,  consistent,  and  animated  whole, 
through  which  the  reader  can  follow  without  halting, 
and  not  without  accelerating  interest.”  There  is  no 
need  for  us  to  assure  those  who  know  the  ‘  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam  *  that  the  hand  of  the  translator  has  by 
no  means  lost  its  cunning,  and  that  the  great  rhythmic 
power  and  high  poetic  inspiration  are  as  strongly  marked 
characteristics  of  this  new  work  as  they  were  of  its 
predecessor  by  twenty  years.  A  very  few  quotations  will 
be  sufficient  to  establish  this  fact  most  conclusively. 
Splendid  is  the  description  in  blank  verse  of  the  “  Signal 
from  Troy  ;  ” — 

Hephaistos,  the  lame  God 
‘  And  spriteliest  of  mortal  messengers ; 

Who,  springing  from  the  bed  of  burning  Troy, 

Hither  by  fore-devis’d  Intelligence 
Agreed  upon  between  my  Lord  and  me, 

Posted  from  dedicated  Height  to  Height,  *■ 

The  reach  of  land  and  sea  that  lies  between. 


And  first  to  catch  him  and  begin  the  game 
Hid  Ida  fire  her  forest  pine,  and,  waving, 
Hatided  him  on  to  the  llerma}an  stecu 


iianaea  nim  on  to  the  lierma}an  steep 
Of  Lemnos,  Lemnos  to  the  summit  of 
Zeus  consecrated,  Athos  lifted ;  whence. 

As  by  the  giant  taken,  so  despatched 
The  torch  of  Conquest,  traversing  the  wide 
iEgean  with  a  sunbeam  stretching  stride. 

Struck  up  the  drowsy  watchers  on  Makistos, 

Who,  flashing  back  tJie  challenge,  flash’d  it  on 
To  those  who  watched  on  the  Messapian  height. 
With  whose  quick- kindling  heather  heaped  and  fired 
The  meteor-bearded  messenger  refresh’d. 

Clearing  Asopus  at  a  bound,  struck  fire 
From  old  Kithreron  ;  and,  so  little  tired 
As  waxing  even  wanton  with  the  sport, 

Over  the  sleeping  water  of  Gorgopis 
Sprung  to  the  Rock  of  Corinth,  thence  to  the  cliffs 
Which  stare  down  the  Saronic  Gulf,  that  now 
Began  to  shiver  in  the  creeping  Hawn  ; 

Whence  for  a  moment  on  the  neighbouring  top 
Of  Arachnseum  lighting,  one  last  bound 
Brought  him  to  Agamemnon’s  battlements. 

By  such  gigantic  strides  in  such  a  Race, 

Where  First  and  Last  alike  are  Conquerors, 

Posted  the  travelling  Fire  whose  Father-light 
Ida  conceived  of  burning  Troy  To-night  I 


Mr.  Fitzgerald  revels  in  many  forms  of  metre,  rhythm, 
and  rhyme.  The  choruses  are  treated  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  “  Erechtheus  ”  or  “  Atalanta 
in  Calydon.” 

Some  think  the  Godhead  couching  at  his  ease 
Heep  in  the  purple  Ileav’ns  serenely  sees 
Insult  the  altar  of  Eternal  Right. 

Fools !  For  though  Fortune  seem  to  misrequite. 

And  Retribution  for  a  while  forget, 

Sooner  or  later  she  reclaims  the  debt 
With  usury  that  triples  the  amount 
Of  Nemesis  with  running  Time’s  account. 

For  soon  or  late  Sardonic  Fate 
With  Man  against  himself  conspires. 

Puts  on  the  mask  of  his  desires  ; 

Up  the  steps  of  Time  elate, 

Leads  him  blinded  with  his  pride, 

And  gathering,  as  he  goes  along. 

The  fuel  of  his  suicide, 

Until,  having  topt  the  pyre 

Which  Hestiny  permits  no  higher,  , 

Ambition  sets  himself  on  fire ; 

In  conflagration  like  the  crime. 

Conspicuous  through  the  world  and  time, 

Hown  amidst  his  brazen  walls. 

The  accumulated  Idol  falls 
To  shapeless  ashes ;  Hemigod 
Under  the  vulgar  hoof  down-trod. 

Whose  neck  he  trod  on  ;  not  an  eye 
To  weep  his  fall  or  lip  to  sigh 
For  him  a  prayer ;  or,  if  there  were. 

No  God  to  listen  or  reply. 


Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  version  need  feel  no  fear  at  being 
compared  with  either  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  great  Greek 
dramas  or  Mr.  Browning’s  two  Euripides  transcripts. 
In  its  own  way  it  is  unsurpassed ;  and  as  a  successor  to 
Omar  Khayyam,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  excellent  work,  produced  at  periods  widely 
apart,  to  be  found  in  our  modern  literature. 


DR.  LATHAM’S  HANDBOOK  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Handbook  of  the  Englith  Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A., 
M.H.  London:  Longmans.  1875. 


Dr.  Latham  has  done  good  service  to  the  study  of 
our  native  tongue  by  forming  a  handbook  out  of  his 
larger  work  and  his  subsequent  lucubrations.  Syste¬ 
matic  arrangement,  evenness  of  treatment,  and  precision 
of  statement — qualities  on  which  a  handbook  is  more 
dependant  for  its  usefulness  than  perhaps  any  other  kind 
of  treatise — ^e  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the  work, 
but  any  defects  in  method  are  amply  compensated  by 
excellence  of  matter. 

Very  nearly  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  speculative 
discussion  of  the  history  of  the  three  great  dialects  of 
first  English — the  Northumbrian,  Mercian,  and  West 
Saxon. 

In  the  endeavour  to  show  that  the  Angles  spoke  a 
dialect  more  akin  to  that  of  the  then  Danes  than  to 
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ordinal  form  on  tbe  cardinal,  and  a  misconception  of  the 
relation  of  ordinality  and  superlativity.  Simply  it 
comes  thus : — Third  *=  three  par  excellence  of  three,  or 
of  a  series ;  i.e.  that  unit  which  has  the  best  claim  to 
have  the  idea  of  three  attached  to  it.  So  the  brightest 
star  is  that  star  which  has  the  best  claim  to  be  thought 
of  as  bright.  In  Sanskrit,  ekatama  means  “  one  out  of 
many ;  **  similarly,  satyama  may  have  originally  meant 
“  satya  out  of  many.”  In  Greek  eKarepoc  means  one  of 
two ;  so  also  cevrtpo^  may  signify  “  two  par  excellence  out 
of  two;”  hence  this  form  of  the  comparative  seems  to 
have  originally  signified  the  better  claim  of  one  out  of 
two  to  an  attribute.  Dr.  Latham  is  not  clear  on  the 
subject,  and  omits  to  point  out  the  radical  difference 
between  1^/  and  all  other  ordinals,  namely,  that  Ist  de¬ 
notes  priority  over  all  or  any,  while  all  the  rest  denote 
posteriority,  comparative  or  absolute.  “Fallow”  (p.  284) 
is  not  connected  with  Latin  fulvus^  but  with  palleo^ 
Lithuanian  ;  while  “yellow”  is  possibly  not 

connected  with  Latin  gilvuSf  as  Dr.  Latham  says,  but 
certainly  is  with  Latin  lielvus.  It  is  startling  to  read 
(p.  323)  that  “  teeth”  is  as  much  singular  as  plural. 
As  Dr.  Latham  often  marks  the  length  of  vowels,  it 
is  a  pity  that  he  has  made  exception  in  the  case  of 
the  first  a  of  Sanskrit  srijdmif  srijdmas  (p.  349). 

Dr.  Latham’s  reputation  as  a  philologist  stands  so 
high  that  we  have  felt  it  needless  to  be  lavish  of 
encomium.  In  no  captious  spirit,  but  with  the  idea  of 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  *  Handbook,’  we  have 
pointed  out  some  blemishes  which  are  probably  due  to 
the  uncongenial  nature  of  the  task  of  epitomising.  It  is 
quite  superfluous  to  say  that  the  instruction  given  is  in 
the  main  sound,  and  that  the  weak  points  almost  in¬ 
variably  exhibit  ingenuity,  originality,  and  honest  effort. 


West  Saxon,  Dr.  Latham  has  scarcely  done  more  than 
give  copious  illustration  of  the  extreme  diflScnlty  of  the 
problems  presented  by  his  favourite  study.  We  are  here 
speaking  of  his  argument,  for  the  evidence  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  but  obscure  topic  is  stated  clearly  and  fully. 

That  the  name  Anglo  is  at  first  confined  to  the  occu¬ 
piers  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  is  indisputable, 
and  that  their  dialect  differed  from  that  of  the  occupiers 
of  the  south  and  west  is  very  probable ;  but  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  name  Angle  and  the  name  Saxon, 
and  the  divergence  between  the  north  and  south  dialects 
of  Britain  at  the  period  of  its  Teutonisation,  all  is  ob¬ 
scure  and  vague.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Dr.  Latham’s  very  learned  and  ingenious  disquisition 
makes  confusion  worse  confounded,  we  cannot  say 
that  his  theory  throws  much  light  on  previous  dark¬ 
ness.  Although  wo  believe,  as  an  article  of  ethnological 
faith,  that  Angle  or  Engle  did  speak  of  themselves  by 
that  name,  wo  demur  entirely  to  the  statement  that  the 
punning  anecdote  of  Pope  Gregory  and  the  Angle- 
angels  “  is,  of  course,  conclusive  to  the  fact  of  Angle  or 
Engle  being  a  name  by  which  they  spoke  of  themselves  ” 
(p.  26).  Again,  the  simplification  and  unification  of 
forms  which  distinguishes  the  Northumbrian  might 
easily  have  been  developed  during  the  interval  between 
the  Angle  occupation  and  the  date  of  our  earliest 
records,  which  view  of  most  of  the  grammatical  corre¬ 
spondences  with  Scandinavian  makes  a  considerable  de¬ 
traction  from  their  ethnological  significance.  This 
point  Dr.  Latham  seems  hardly  to  appreciate.  More¬ 
over,  until  it  bo  proved  that  the  poem  attributed  to 
Ccedmon  is  in  form  not  older  than  the  oldest  Northum¬ 
brian  gloss,  its  existence  is  valeat  quantum  evidence  that 
Northumbrian  originally  approximated  to  West  Saxon. 
Our  theory  is  that  the  Snevic  clan  which  Teutonised 
Britain  were  Angles  in  their  settlements,  Saxons  as 
marauders  and  colonists,  and  that  after  the  occupation 
of  South  and  West  Britain  the  settlements  were  trans¬ 
ferred  en  masse  to  East  and  North  Britain.  Hence  the 
early  distinction  of  name  and  the  subsequent  predomin¬ 
ance  of  the  tribal  appellative.  This  theory  is  pre¬ 
eminently  in  accordance  with  our  meagre  historical 
notices,  and  with  common  sense ;  nor  does  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  dialects  oppose  any  serious  objection  thereto. 
At  any  rate,  it  has  not  the  disadvantage  which  attaches 
to  Dr.  Latham’s  view  of  being  “  a  doctrine  which  from 
its  very  nature  is  incapable  of  being  put  in  any  precise 
or  definite  form  ”  (preface  xiv.).  .W^e  must  hold  with 
Mr.  C.  P.  ^fason’s  contention  that  the  Saxons  in  Eng¬ 
land  called  themselves  Saxons. 

The  short  space  devoted  to  sounds  might  be  a  little 
more  scientific  without  becoming  too  profound.  Wo 
have  only  space  to  observe  that  y  and  w  are  treated  in 
a  very  perplexing  manner  (p.  245),  and  %vh  or  hw  is 
ignored,  as  also  is  the  part  played  by  the  soft  palate  in 
the  formation  of  the  so  far  articulated  element  of  speech 
h  (pp.  249),  and  lastly  that  the  g  of  pilgrim  is  treated 
as  an  interposed  sound  (p.  253) 


A  HISTORY  OF  ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

A  History  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  By  C.  Macnamara,  F.C.U, 
London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Dr.  Macnamara  might  perhaps  introduce  a  few  minor 
improvements  into  that  second  edition  which,  we  trust, 
awaits  his  book  at  no  distant  period.  The  Hindoo  Joint 
Family  system  and  the  tables  of  Indian  revenue  and 
trade  might  be  omitted.  Even  readers  fairly  acquainted 
with  the  subject  would  welcome  a  cholera  map  or  two, 
and  a  chart  of  parallel  dates,  to  aid  them  in  following 
the  career  of  the  dire  scourge  round  the  globe.  In 
many  instances,  too,  the  orthography  and  grammar 
would  be  none  the  worse  for  revision.  “  Principal  ”  is 
a  bad  way  of  spelling  “  principle  ;  ”  and  “  Cholera  Sim- 
plexa  ”  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  malady  itself.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Dr.  Macnamara’s  is  a  book  of  great  merit,  and  those 
perhaps  will  bo  the  readiest  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
who  have  themselves  dwelt  in  “  the  home  of  cholera.” 
It  is  a  remarkably  full  compilation,  and  its  analyses  of 
the  origin  and  pro  paction  of  cholera  are  conducted  in 
a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit.  The  history  is  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  its  theme  is  repulsive.  With  a  little  trouble 
the  author  might  have  made  it  as  enthralling  as  many 
a  novel  of  the  season.  No  thief-catcher  from  Scotland- 
Yard  ever  dogged  his  prey  with  more  skill  than  the 
doctors  their  cholera,  as  it  lurked  in  street  pumps,  ash- 
heaps,  wells,  old  clothes,  during  its  years’  long  march, 
traceable  from  the  Far  East,  along  the  historic  trade 
routes,  and  by  its  myriad  victims  in  town  and  village. 
No  wonder  that  the  Hindoos  have  given  cholera  a  god¬ 
dess  all  to  itself — the  hideous  Oola  Beebee,  seated  on  a 
vulture  tearing  a  carcase,  surrounded  with  figures  in 
praying  attitudes,  and  accompanied  by  her  lady’s-maid, 
Seetla — or,  as  our  author  spells  her,  Shetola — the  god¬ 
dess  of  small-pox,  whose  followers,  according  to  a 
Punjab  blue-book,  lately  stoned  the  vaccinators  in  the 
streets  of  Delhi. 

Little  or  nothing  appears  to  have  been  known  about 
cholera  in  Western  Europe  until  after  the  voyages  of 
Vasco  do  Gama ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  century’s  enormously  increased  intercourse  with 
the  East  has  been  accompanied  by  fearful  outbursts  of 
cholera  in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  England,  and 


.in  consequence  of  which, 
we  suppose,  I  is  connected  with  g  and  h  (p.  248). 

The  chapters  on  etymology  contain  much  that  is  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting,  but  arc  not  free  from  errors  which 
might  have  been  avoided.  The  -er  in  wiser,  under,  &c., 
from  -yans,  is  confused  (pp.  276,  277)  with  the  -er  of 
•ther,  ter  from  -tara,  as  in  whether',  other,  after ;  and  by  a 
similar  mistake  we  are  told  with  respect  to  father  “  that 
the  notion  that  the  true  fundamental,  basic,  primitive 
(or  whatever  wo  may  call  it)  word  is  fath  or  fat  ” 
(p.  266).  The  cautious  and  uncertain  stylo  of  expres¬ 
sion  to  be  observed  in  this  clause  characterises  numerous 
statements  where  we  should  ex}iect  a  deliberate  decision 
upon  and  a  precise  use  of  the  most  suitable  termi- 
nology.  Two  strange  statements  arrest  our  attention 
on  p.  308  : — “  Hero  the  -v  in  the  English  five  repre¬ 
sents  an  •m  or  an  •n  softened.”  “  In  the  English  quick 
the  q  represents  the  Latin  v  in  vivus,  in  the  first 
letter,  which  in  the  second  v  becomes  k.”  The 
V  of  five  is,  of  course,  a  softened  /.  The  u  of 
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poses  that  his  cholera  “  miasma  **  is  produced  by  a 
zymosis,  or  fermentation,  set  up  in  the  ground  by 
choleraic  discharges,  and  communicated  by  the  air.  The 
more  vague  theories  about  general  climatic  influences 
and  social  habits  may  be  dismissed  with  the  argument 
that  cholera  was  not  known  in  many  places,  exactly  similar 
in  those  respects  to  Bengal  itself,  until  they  were  infected 
by  arrivals  from  that  province.  Dr.  Macnamara’s  own 
theory  corresponds  more  or  less  closely  with  those 
already  described:  without  troubling  himself  about 
zymosis,  he  says  that  the  poison  is,  or  is  contained 
in,  the  excreta  of  cholera  patients ;  that  in  a 
dry  state  it  is  harmless ;  but  that — even  after 
long  intervals — it  regains  all  its  deadly  properties, 
if  brought  in  contact  with  moisture.  Hence  the  in¬ 
variable  lull  in  an  Indian  epidemic  during  the  dry 
season ;  the  outburst  after  the  beginning  of  the 
rains ;  and  the  fact  that  the  course  of  an  advancing 
epidemic  is  stopped  or  deflected  by  deserts.  Without 
claiming  for  our  author’s  theory  the  attribute  of  com¬ 
pleteness,  we  may  at  least  say  that  it  accounts  more  fully 
than  any  other  for  the  phenomena  of  cholera.  We- 
might  quote  scores  of  carefully  investigated  cases  which 
apparently  leave  no  room  for  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  medium  of  infection  was  drinking  water.  Here 
is  one  taken  at  random,  and  referring  to  the  sudden  out¬ 
break  of  cholera  in  St.  Ann’s,  Golden  Square,  during  th& 
epidemic  of  1854.  The  general  cholera  mortality  of 
the  metropolis  was  then  sixty  per  10,000 ;  and  the 
district  in  question  was  enjoying  a  peculiar  immunity 
from  the  disease,  when  all  at  once  it  began  to  show 
a  mortality  rate  of  128.  The  antecedent  facts  are  de^ 
scribed  as  follows  : — 

A  child  who  had  been  ill  with  cholera  or  choleraic  diarrhoea  for 
three  or  four  days,  died  at  No.  40  Broad  Street  on  the  2nd  September 
1854,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  child’s  faeces  h^  been 
emptied  into  a  cesspool  situated  only  three  feet  from  the  well  of  the 
public  pump  in  Broad  Street,  from  which  most  of  the  surrounding 
people  took  their  supply  of  water.  It  was  farther  discovered  that 
the  bricks  of  the  cesspool  were  loose,  and  allowed  its  contents  to 
drain  into  the  pump  well.  On  the  night  of  the  Slst  of  August 
cholera  broke  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  Broad  Street,  the  greater 
number  of  cases  occurring  on  the  1st  of  September.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  attacks  fell  from  143  to  116,  and  the  day  after  to  44  ; 
by  the  12th  of  the  month  it  had  almost  subsided.  Dr.  Snow  and 
the  Reverend  J.  Whitehead  investigated  the  circumstances  of  this 
case  with  the  greatest  care ;  nor  have  the  facts  they  brought  forward 
ever  been  disproved.  These  gentlemen  affirm :  “  It  was  found  that 
nearly  all  the  persons  who  had  the  malady  during  the  first  few  days 
of  the  outbreak  drank  of  the  water  from  the  Broad  Street  pump,  and 
I  that  very  few  who  drank  of  this  water  during  these  days  escaped  hav¬ 
ing  cholera.”  In  the  weekly  return  of  deaths  for  September  9th,  the 
following  was  recorded  as  occurring  in  the  Hampstead  district : — “  At 
West  End,  on  2nd  September,  the  widow  of  a  percussion-cap  maker, 
aged  60  years ;  diarrhoea  two  hours,  cholera  epidemic  sixteen  hours.” 
Dr.  Snow  was  informed  by  this  person’s  son  that  she  had  formerly 
resided  in  Broad  Street,  but  had  not  been  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
many  months.  A  cart  went  from  Broad  Street  to  West  End  every 
day,  taking  out  among  other  things  a  large  bottle  of  water  filled  from 
the  pump  in  Broad  Street,  the  lady  in  question  preferring  this  to  any 
other  water.  The  bottle  of  water  was  carried  out  to  Hampstead  as 
usual  on  Thursday  the  Slst  of  August,  and  she  drank  some  of  it  that 
evening,  and  more  on  the  following  day.  She  was  seized  with 
cholera  on  the  evening  of  the  latter  day,  and  died  on  Saturday.  A 
niece,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  this  lady,  also  drank  this  water ;  she 
returned  to  her  residence,  in  a  high  and  healthy  part  of  Islington, 
was  attacked  with  cholera  and  died.  There  was  no  cholera  at  the 
time  either  at  West  End  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Here  is  one  among  other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
which  some  time  ago  were  brought  before  the  writer’s 
notice  in  India : — 

One  day  the  medical  officer  stationed  at  Chunar  received  intima¬ 
tion  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  cholera  among  the  cantonment  hheesties, 
or  water-carriers.  On  immediate  inquiry  it  was  found  that  a  woman 
had  just  died  of  cholera,  and  that  her  clothes  had  been  washed  at 
the  well  from  which  the  bheeaties  shortly  afterwards  drew  water* 
There  was  no  outbreak  among  the  troops ;  but  the  well  had  been 
instantly  closed  to  prevent  its  use  by  the  garrison. 

These  cases,  however,  only  prove  that  water  ^  is  a 
medium — perhaps  the  most  common  medium — of  infec¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Macnamara  has  yet  to  test  his  theory  by 
the  method  of  Difference  as  carefully  as  he  already  has 
done  by  that  of  Agreement.  But  it  must  be  granted 
that  his  doctrine,  stoutly  opposed  as  it  has  b^n  by 
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toiy  of  sanitation  in  Calcutta ;  see  Chapter  XII. 
for  the  astonishing  and  steady  decline  in  the  cholera 
mortality  of  the  city  ever  since  the  opening  of  the 
municipal  waterworks  in  1866.  Add  to  this  the  abnn- 
dant  testimony  to  the  effects  attending  the  immediate 
burning  of  choleraic  excreta,  the  burning  or  fumigation  of 
patient’s  clothes,  segregation,  filtration  of  water,  and 
other  resources  of  a  rigid  quarantine,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  successful  warfare  against  cholera  appears  far  from 
hopeless.  India,  which  has  already  infected  all  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Australia,  the  Cape,  New 
Zealand,  and  one  or  two  other  countries  with  which  she 
has  little  or  no  communication,  is  of  course  bound  to 
take  the  most  active  steps  in  the  matter.  Cholera  is 
but  one  of  the  illustrations  that  India  is  the  filthiest 
country  in  the  world.  What  are  its  hundreds  of  new¬ 
born  municipalities  worth  if  they  neglect  to  do  their 
utmost  to  prevent  disease  ?  Government  cannot  do 
everything ;  but  it  has  an  immense  municipal  machinery 
ready  to  its  hand,  and  it  would  not  be  an  insuperably 
difficult  task  for  “  corporations  **  and  local  “  commit¬ 
tees  ”  to  enforce  the  foregoing  very  simple  precautions. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 


Saxon  Studies.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  (Strahan  and 
Co.)—*  Saxon  Studies  *  is  a  work  that  ought  never  to 
have  been  written.  It  is  too  clever,  too  brilliant,  too 
largely  satiric,  for  any  book  ostensibly  written  about  a 
particular  people.  In  point  of  fact,  it  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  study  of  Saxon  life  and  manners  at  all. 
The  author  might  as  well  have  called  it  a  study  of  the 
whole  Saxon  race.  It  is  a  big  satire,  so  extremely 
clever,  so  highly  amusing,  and  so  very  well  written,  that 
it  is  much  to  ho  regretted  that  all  its  high  artistic  ca¬ 
pability  should  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  bitter  per¬ 
sonal  attack  which  has  caused  very  considerable  ill- 
feeling  that  wo  feel  sure  the  author  did  not  intend  to 
provoke.  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  probably  no  strong 
nostility  to  the  Saxons  or  to  any  other  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Germany,  but  the  humorous  power  which 
he  possesses  to  a  very  marked  degree  seems  to 
have  carried  him  away  when  ho  began  to  write 
until  he  forgot  everything  in  the  mere  pleasure  of 
writing  the  brilliant  passages  of  quaint  humour  and 
merry  jest  with  which  the  pages  of  the  book  abound. 
Indeed,  after  reading  *  Saxon  Studies  ’  one  turns  back 
to  the  beginning,  half  expecting  to  find  some  such  intro¬ 
duction  as  the  prefatory  dedication  to  *  Buveurs  Illustres,’ 
wherewith  Rabelais  begun  his  immortal  work,  for  it  is 
written  for  joyous  folk,  non  d  d'autres  sont  dedies  ses 
ecrits,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  evidently  studied  and 
admired  him  who  made  Grandgousier,  Gargantua,  Panta- 
gruel.  Mr.  Hawthorne  has,  however,  given  a  preface 
which  is  perfectly  explanatory.  After  saying  that  he 
**  has  not  consciously  written  anything  calculated  prac¬ 
tically  to  avail  the  least  instructed  visitor  to  Saxony,” 
he  adds,  **  under  cover  of  discussing  certain  aspects  of 
Dresden  life,  he  has  stolen  entrance  to  a  far  wider  field 
of  observation,  and  remarks — so  wide,  that  though  the 
whole  world  of  analysers  and  moralists  crowded  into  it 
there  would  be  space  and  to  spare  for  each  hobby  to 
curvet  its  fill.”  In  the  next  few  lines  he  gives  an 
unnecessary  thrust  at  the  Saxons,  but  the  keynote  of 


the  whole  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  few 
lines,  where  the  author  says  of  his  studies,  “  That  they 
may  be  an  amusement  and  relaxation  to  the  reader,  as 
they  have  been  to  the  writer,  is  the  best  the  latter  cares 
to  wish  for  them.  Providence  would  never  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  create  man  the  only  laughable  animal 
had  it  not  first  made  him  the  most  laughable  of  all.” 
II  faut  rire  might  be  the  motto  of  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  book, 
but  in  laughing  he  has  forgotten  to  be  fair,  carries  the 
jest  farther  than  should  be  permissible  to  a  work  pur¬ 
porting,  in  main  at  least,  to  be  a  study  of  a  country.  The 
book  has  many  and  marked  merits.  As  an  example  of 
description,  the  account  of  the  duelling  scene  is  probably 
the  best.  The  ”  Studies  ”  are,  however,  by  no  means 
worse  than  were  Charles  Dickens’  ”  American  Notes,” 
which,  however,  America  was  magnanimous  enough  to 
forgive  and  to  forget.  Let  Saxony  go  and  do  likewise. 
America  and  Germany  should  be  good  friends,  though 
Mr.  Hawthorne’s  attack  is  sharp. 

IjApres-Midi  d'un  Faune.  Par  Stephane  Mallarm^, 
(Paris.) — **  A  poet  has  as  much  to  say  as  a  maker,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  Puttenham,  or  whoever  that  was  who 
wrote  the  delightful  *  Arte  of  English  Poesie,’  and  so 
**  the  very  poet  makes  and  contrives  out  of  his  own 
braine  both  the  verse  and  matter  of  his  poeme.”  But 
George  Puttenham  lived  in  days  when  a  poem  was 
merely  a  poem,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it — if  it  was 
good,  it  lived  ;  if  it  was  bad,  let  it  be  forgotten.  Sueba 
book,  however,  as  M.  Stephane  Mallarme’s  *  Apres-Midi 
d’un  Faune,’  may,  according  to  the  forms  of  language 
permitted  in  the  present  ag^,  be  described  as  a  complete 
poem  in  itself,  quite  apart  from  and  having  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  any  intrinsic  merit  of  metrical  or 
inventive  aid  of  the  author,  whose  verse  forms  only  a 
part — a  small  part — of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the 
entire  work.  First  of  all,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  cover  of  a 
delicate  white  paper  material,  somewhat  resembling 
leather,  on  the  side  of  which — for  the  whole  work,  title- 
pages,  &c.,  only  form  sixteen  pages,  and  therefore  do 
not  admit  of  any  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  volume— 
the  title  is  impressed  in  gold.  Then  follow  the  sixteen 
pages  of  delightful  paper,  with  the  rough  edges  that 
delight  a  modern  book-lover,  and  would  have  probably 
displeased  Catullus,  accustomed  to  the  smooth  edges  of 
his  parchment  rolls.  Upon  each  of  these  sixteen  pages  as 
little  as  possible  is  printed.  The  poem  itself  occupies 
six  pages,  that  fully  answer  the  condition  of  a  rivulet  of 
text  meandering  through  a  wide  margin  of  paper.  The 
rest  of  the  pages  serve  for  the  dedication,  title-pages,  &o. 
A  thin  sheet  of  Japanese  paper  inserted  loosely  in  the 
book  bears  a  fantastic  design  in  black,  faintly  tinged 
with  red  of  a  faun  by  Manet,  who  also  gives  a  frontis¬ 
piece  of  leaves,  and  a  tail- piece  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  ; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  poem  itself  a  small  sketch  of 
nymphs  half  hidden  amid  river  reeds.  The  entire  work 
is  enclosed  in  tissue-paper,  and  neatly  fastened  with  red 
and  black  silk  strings.  In  such  graceful  wise  the  muse  of 
song  is  now  cultivated  and  worshipped  as  gracefully  as 
ever  were  the  works  of  some  careful  Latin  love  lyrist 
who  prided  himself  on  the  beauty  of  the  manuscript, 
the  red  title,  the  smooth  edges,  and  the  ebony  rollers. 
Some  of  our  modem  minor  poets  have  made  attempts  at 
outward  adornment  of  their  volumes,  but  nothing  has 
resulted  to  compare  with  this  production  of  the  youth 
of  French  song.  M.  Stephane  Mallarme  is  well  known 
as  a  prominent  member  of  the  ”  Parnasse  Contempo- 
raine,”  among  whom  his  rank  is  high.  ‘  L’ Apres-Midi 
d’un  Faune  ’  is  an  eclogue,  and  begins  thus,  the  Faune 
speaking : — 

Ces  nymph es,  je  les  veux  perp^tuer. 

Si  clair, 

Leur  incarnat  l^er  qu’il  voltige  dans  fair 

Assoupi  de  sommeils  toufius, 

Aimai-je  un  reve  ? 

Mon  douhte,  amas  de  nuit  ancienne  s’achfeve 

En  maint  rameau  subtil,  qui,  demeur6  les  vrais 

Bois  memes,  prouve,  h^las  !  que  bien  seul  je  m’offiais 

Pomr  triomphe  la  faute  ideale  de  roses. 

In  this,  as  in  most  of  M.  Mallarme’s  work,  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  his  stylo  tending  to  obscurity  are  strongly 
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marked,  bnt  those  acquainted  with  these  may  derive  no 
small  pleasure  from  the  poems  of  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  “  Parnasse  Contemporaine  ’*  school 
of  poets.  • 


Wallace  considers  it  impossible  that  Russia  can  stop  extending 
her  territory  till  she  is  conterminous  with  a  settled  govern¬ 


ment.  So  long  as  nomadic  marauders  hang  on  the  outside  of 
her  frontiers,  ^e  is  exposed  to  endless  trouble  and  expense. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 


Mr.  Carlyle’s  prophecies  against  democracy  are  very  enter¬ 
taining  to  the  sceptic,  and  very  fine  and  impressive  to  the 
believer ;  but  when  Mr.  Froude  attempts  the  same  kind  of  thing 
by  direct,  deliberate,  matter-of-fact  plodding  analysis  and 
argument,  it  goes  beyond  a  joke.  We  like  to  be  told  by 
Mr.  Carlyle  that  we  are  all  going  to  the  devil,  because  he 
clothes  the  gloomy  intimation  in  such  fantastic  garments,  and 
makes  our  future  fate  so  picturesque  that  it  ceases  to  be  terrible. 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  Cassandra  was  disbelieved  may  have 
been  that  she  had  the  voice  of  an  opera-singer.  But  Mr. 
Froude  is  not  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  when  he  says  “  ditto  ”  to  Mr. 
Carlyle  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  and  comes  with  his  dull,  thin 
persistent  argufying,  we  can  only  regard  him  in  the  lignt  of 
a  bore.  In  Fraser^ s  for  this  mouth,  he  tries  to  prove  that  the 
restraint  of  marriage,  like  every  other  check  on  the  individual 
will,^  has  gone  down  before  the  progress  of  democracy,”  by 
reciting  from  Cicero’s  speech  Fro  Cluentio  ‘the  crimes  of 
Oppianicus  and  Sassia  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Such  tales  of  cold-blooded  scheming  villany  could  be  picked 
from  the  domestic  annals  of  any  people  in  any  period  ot  their 
history.  If  the  story  had  been  dramatically  told,  it  might  have 
been  made  almost  as  interesting  as  the  Balham  Mystery,  but 
Mr.  Froude  does  not  even  handle  his  facts  well,  and  the 
solemnity  of  his  inference  is  ludicrous.  The  title  of  Society 
in  Italy  in  the  Last  Days  of  the  Roman  Republic,”  appended  to 
the  paper,  is  as  fitting  as  it  would  be  for  the  Times  to  head  its 
reports  of  the  Mystery  “  Society  in  England  in  the  Last  Days 
of  Queen  Victoria.” 

Fras^^s  for  this  month  is  a  remarkably  solid  number,  and 
adapts  itself  more  closely  than  any  of  the  other  magazines  to 
the  course  of  political  interest.  It  contains  papers  on  Turkey, 
on  Barbadoes,  on  the  Irish  Land  Question,  on  the  Extradition 
of  Criminals.  Dr.  Sandwith’s  account  of  a  journey  from 
Belgrade  to  Constantinople  by  Nisch,  Sophia,  and  Adrianople, 
the  route  taken  by  couriers  before  the  establishment  of  com- 


Building  a  wall,  such  as  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  is  out  of  the 
question  with  such  an  extent  of  frontier  as  Russia  has  to  ^uard, 
and  the  only  other  expedient  is  the  establishment  of  chains  of 
military  colonies,  which  demands  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
men  and  money.  Advance,  therefore,  Russia  must,  and  it 
rests  with  us  to  decide  where  we  are  to  meet.  Mr.  Wallace 
does  not  believe  in  the  practicability  of  a  neutral  zone.  “  As 
to  the  complications  which  inevitably  arise  between  contiguous 
nations,”  he  says,  I  think  they  are  fewer  and  less  dangerous 
than  those  which  arise  between  nations  separated  by  a  small 
state  incapable  of  making  its  neutrality  respected,  and  kept 
alive  simply  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  its  neighbours.” 

In  the  review  of  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  Fortnightly^ 
there  are  some  pungent  remarks  on  Lord  Sandon’s  Education 
Bill.  The  real  grievance  of  the  Dissenter  against  the  Bill, 
which  presses  unfairly  upon  him  as  a  citizen  and  not  as  a 
religious  professor,  is  explained  and  insisted  upon  with  admir¬ 
able  clearness  and  point  The  writer  very  justly  describes  the 
present  Bill  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  “  shifty  empiri¬ 
cism  ”  of  the  legislation  of  1870. 


munications  by  railway  and  telegraph,  contains  many  interest¬ 
ing  particulars.  The  Tower  of  Skulls  which  he  saw  on  the 


roadside  between  Nisch  and  Ak  Palanka,  though  not  in  its 
original  horror,  is  a  very  significant  emblem  of  the  state  of 
civilisation  in  Turkey.  The  discomfort  of  the  hotels  and  the 
badness  of  the  roads  are  other  suggestive  signs  of  barbarity, 
less  loathsome  sjrmptoms  of  the  same  disease.  The  paper  on 
the  “  Extradition  ot  Criminals  ”  is  written  with  good  sense  and 
adequate  historical  knowledge. 


The  first  part  of  Mr.  Morley’s  long-promised  study  of 
Robespierre  appears  in  the  Fortnightly.  It  shows  the  same 
masterly  power  of  subtle  analysis  which  gives  such  a  rare  value 
to  Mr.  Morlev’s  studies  of  the  precursors  of  the  Revolution. 


We  are  now  seeing  the  results  of  Mr.  Forster’s  education  |wlicy 
in  1870.  What  Mr.  Forster  ought  to  have  said  in  1870  is  this:— 
“  It  would  involve  too  sudden  a  break  in  educational  arrangements 
at  once  to  withdraw  all  aid  from  the  denominational  schools.  Let 
them  remain  for  the  present  as  they  are.  But  not  one  more  of 
them  will  receive  any  aid  or  recognition  whatever  from  Government. 
Education  is  recognised  as  a  public  duty,  to  be  provided  for  i^inly 
by  public  money,  and  therefore  to  be  supervise  and  administered 
by  public  bodies.”  That  was  the  one  broad  truth  which  a  real 
statesman  would  have  impressed  upon  Parliament  and  the  country. 
It  was  definite,  intelligible,  and  in  the  only  line  of  national  pro¬ 
gress.  Such  denominational  schools  as  already  existed  were  to  be 
treated  as  tolerated  exceptions ;  public  schools,  under  the  control  of 
public  bodies,  were  to  be  the  one  recognised  type.  What  happened 
we  know  only  too  well.  Mr.  Forster  expressly  invited  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  exceptional  schools,  receiving  public  money  on 
sufferance,  to  multiply  themselves  and  to  receive  more  public  money. 
The  recent  policy  of  the  Conservative  Government  is  the  result  of 
Mr.  Forster’s  incoherences,  which  confused  public  opinion,  clouded 
principles,  and  paralysed  the  party.  No  one  ever  seriously  expected 
the  Gk)vernment  of  1870  to  abandon  the  sectarian  schools  on  the 
instant,  but  if  the  principle  had  been  definitely  laid  down,  and 
accept^,  as  in  1870  it  certainly  would  have  been,  by  Parliament, 
that  the  sectarian  schools  were  to  be  extinguished  as  rapidly  as  was 
compatible  with  educational  convenience,  then  Lord  Sandon’s  present 
action  would  have  been  distinctly  and  unmistakably  a  direct  re¬ 
versal  of  a  declared  and  accepted  piece  of  policy.  And  from  such  a 
reversal  the  Ministry  would  have  shrunk  as  cautiously  as  they  have 
shrunk  from  restoring  the  Irish  Church,  or  repealing  the  Irish  Land 
Act. 


The  correspondence  between  Schiller  and  the  Duke  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  which  Professor  Max  MUller  publishes  in 
Macmillan's^  is  not  without  interest,  but  the  strain  in  which  ho 
speaks  of  the  present  day  is  needlessly  insulting.  We  are  a 
matter-of-fact  generation,  perhaps,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Max  Muller  should  say  that  we  have  everything  that 
money  can  buy,  every  thing  but  true  men.”  It  sounds  well,  but 
there  was  all  the  lees  reason  why  Mr.  Max  Muller  should  ^y 
it  because  he  tries  to  hedge  immediately  afterwards,  remarking 
that  “in  order  to  estimate  this  heroic  past  of  the  German 
people  at  its  full  value,  it  is  not  necessary  to  depreciate  the  pre¬ 
sent  more  than  it  really  deserves.”  Surely  we  do  not  deserve  to 
be  all  involved  in  one  sweeping  accusation  of  mendacity ;  if  we 
do,  we  have  had  our  deserts  long  ago  from  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  Mr. 
Max  Muller  comes  too  late.  Some  of  us  prosaic^  mortals 
may  think  the  correspondence  between  Schiller  and  his  friend 
pitched  in  too  fantastic  a  strain,  but  though  it  is  not  exactly  to 
our  taste,  we  are  all  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  in  sub¬ 
stance  noble  and  elevating.  But  there  is  plenty  of  correspondence 
carried  by  the  penny  post  of  a  character  equally  honourable  to 
the  writers  if  Mr.  Max  Muller  only  knew  of  it.  ^  Why  could 
not  Mr.  Max  Muller  print  these  letters  without  doing  his  best 
to  break  their  charm  by  associating  them  with  a  commonplace 
tirade  against  the  living  generation?  Knowl^ge  of  facts  is 
one  qualification  for  writing  history,  but  a  certain  modicum  of 
imagination  is  also  wanted,  and  nothing  shows  greater  barren¬ 
ness  of  imagination  than  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  every¬ 
thing  admirable  has  disappeared  from  the  earth  because  one 
sees  nothing  to  admire  within  the  limits  of  one  s  particular 
horizon. 


to  Mr.  Morley’s  studies  of  the  precursors  of  the  Revolution. 
Robespierre  is  a  difiicult  problem.  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  him 
simply  as  a  designing  hypocrite,  but  few  men  are  self-conscious 
hypocrites.  Mr.  Morley  reads  the  mixed  motives  and  impulses 
of  the  monster — for  no  discovery,  however  penetrating,  of  the 
way  in  which  Robespierre  effected  a  reconciliation  with  his 
own  conscience  can  make  him  other  than  a  monster — with 
profound  skill.  In  the  following  passage  we  get  the  gist  of  his 
conception  of  the  man : — 

The  pedant,  cursed  with  the  ambition  to  be  a  ruler  of  men,  is  a 
curious  study.  Ho  would  be  glad  not  to  go  too  far,  and  yet  his  chief 
dread  is  lest  he  be  left  behind.  His  consciousness  of  pure  aims 
allows  him  to  become  an  accomplice  in  the  worst  crimes.  Suspecting 
himself  at  bottom  to  be  a  theorist,  he  hastens  to  clear  his  character 
as  a  man  of  practice  by  conniving  at  an  enormity.  Thus,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1792,  a  band  of  miscreants  committed  the  grievous 
massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Paris.  Robespierre,  though  the  best 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  he  not  only  did  not  abet  the  prison 
murders,  but  in  his  heart  deplored  them,  yet  after  the  event  did  not 
scruple  to  justify  what  had  been  done.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  long  course  of  compliance  with  sanguinary  misdeeds,'  for  which 
Robespierre  has  been  as  hotly  execrated  as  if  he  prompted 
them.  We  do  not,  for  the  moment,  measure  the  relative  degrees  of 
gmlt  that  attached  to  mere  compliance  on  the  one  hand,  and  diabolic 
origination  on  the  other.  But  his  position  in  the  Revolution  is  not 
rightly  understood,  unless  we  recognise  him  as  being  in  almost  every 
case  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace’s  paper,  in  the  Fortnightly ^  on  Russia, 
deserves  more  than  usual  attention.  It  emtedies  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  a  man  who  has  lived  much  in  Russia,  and  chosen 
ms  places  of  residence  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  studying 
the  problems  with  which  he  here  deals.  Mr.  Wallace’s 
opinion  on  the  extensions  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  is  especially 
Taluable,  though  not  of  course  conclusive,  because  he  has  lived 
on  such  a  frontier  os  Russia  possesses  in  Central  Asia.  Mr. 


In  the  Contemporary  Feview^  under  the  title  of  the  Politi¬ 
cal  Element  in  Massinger,”  Mr.  Gardiner .  amuses  himself  with 
tracing  resemblances  between  characters  and  situations  in  Mas¬ 
singer’s  plays  and  contemporaneous  characters  and  situations  in 
public  life.  There  is  no  antecedent  improbability  that  ^  such 
parallels  should  have  been  intended.  Nothing  is  more  likely# 
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The  writer  of  an  historical  play  can  hardly  keep  from  thinking 
of  what  is  passing  in  his  own  time ;  and  if  he  comes  to  a 
situation  resembling  anything  before  the  public  for  the  moment, 
he  must  be  strongly  tempted  to  drive  the  parallel  home  to  the 
audience.  Thus  in  Tennyson’s  **  Queen  Mary  ”  there  were 
unmistakable  appeals  to  the  **  imperial  sentiment,”  which  was 
the  fashion  of  tne  hour.  But  all  positive  indentifications  are 
hazardous,  and  not  very  clearly  profitable.  We  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  not  interesting  to  trace  such  resemblances,  but  every¬ 
one  must  trace  them  for  himself  if  he  is  to  get  much  gratifica¬ 
tion  from  them.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  more  plausible  than  most 
sra^ulators  in  the  same  line,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
tne  history  of  the  period,  as  well  as  the  sobriety  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  inspire  confidence.  But  when  we  find  him  in  one  passage 
driven  to  suppose  that  Massinger  may  have  been  laughing  in 
bis  sleeve  at  tne  man  whom  he  thought  it  expedient  to  praise,” 
wo  begin  to  think  that,  after  all,  the  proper  audience  for  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  paper  would  be  found  in  the  Newest  Shakspere 
Society. 

Mr.  Holyoake’s  article  in  the  Contemporary y  on  “  A  Dead 
Movement  Come  to  Life  Again,”  is  not  professedly  an  answer 
to  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg’s  doleful  predictions,  but  it  serves  that 
purpose.  No  one  knows  the  history  of  Co-operation  so 
thoroughly  as  Mr.  Ilolyoake,  and  in  this  paper  be  gives  an 
account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  principle  which  is  radiant 
with  the  cheerfulness  of  one  who  wishes  well  to  it,  and  is  glad 
to  see  it  doing  good  work.  Mr.  Ilolyoake  also  denounces  in 
energetic  terms  “  the  predatory  features  of  competition.” 

The  letters  from  Leigh  Hunt  to  the  Novellos,  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  are  publishing  in  the  Oentlenian^i 
Magazine,  have  no  very  special  value,  but  they  throw  a 
pleasing  light  on  the  amiaole  character  of  the  writer.  The 
letters  to  Mrs.  Novello  particularly  are  full  of  playful  spirit 
and  aflTection.  The  beginning  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  paper, 
in  the  same  magazine,  on  the  **  Recovery  of  Palestine,”  is  quite 
startling  to  all  who  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  George 
Eliot’s  Mordecai.  Daniel  Deronda  would  seem  to  have  been 
already  at  work  in  fulfilling  the  old  enthusiast’s  idea: — 

Colonel  Gawler  [says  Mr.  Dixon],  Captain  Warren,  and  other 
gentlemen  have  formed  a  society  for  colonising  Palestine.  Military 
and  engineering  sciance  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  committee  of 
management.  Their  purpose  is  to  transfer  the  dominion  of  Palestine 
from  the  Turk  and  Arab  to  the  Jew.  The  means  are  pacific  :  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  land,  settlement  in  the  towns,  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Money  is  to  open  Jaffa  and  Acre ;  industry  is  to  transform  the  plains 
of  Sharon  ana  Shefelah  into  gardens ;  a  new  race  is  to  drive  back 
the  Salhaan  Rovers,  and  to  hold  the  swarthy  children  of  Goblan  in 
check.  The  wells  of  Esdrselon  are  to  be  cleared  out,  the  vineyards  of 
Samaria  to  be  planted,  and  the  fish  of  Genesareth  to  be  caught  as 
of  old.  Hundreds  of  cities  are  to  rise  on  the  ridge  of  Judah,  and 
the  voices  of  the  high-priests  to  echo  from  the  synagogues  of  Zion. 
Believing,  not  merely  in  the  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  but  in 
the  duty  of  coming  to  the  help  of  Providence,  the  members  of  this 
society  are  clearing  ground  ana  firing  opinion  for  a  physical  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine. 

Mr.  Dixon’s  paper  is  called  Recovery  of  Palestine,”  but  that 
is  only  his  way  of  attracting  notice.  It  is  the  historical  re¬ 
covery  of  Palestine  by  excavation  that  his  papers  are  intended 
to  describe.  That  is  interesting  also,  but  less  startling.  Mr. 
Roden  Noel’s  poem  in  the  Gentletnan'^ s  Magazine  is  another 
hymn  in  praise  of  the  Sea.  It  contains  passages  of  splendid 
description.  There  is  a  real  oceanic  movement  in  the  verse. 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  short  story,  “  In  Pastures  Green,”  is  very ’per¬ 
fectly  finished,  as  a  short  story  should  be. 

We  have  long  given'up  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’  “  Two  Destinies” 
in  Temple  Bar  as  too  wild  in  its  career  for  our  sober  footsteps. 
Mr.  Trollope’s  “  American  Senator  ”  is  pleasanter  to  follow. 
Temple  Bar  contains  also  a  readable  paper  on  Churchill,  and 
a  simple  delicately  turned  little  poem  called  **  Now  and  Then,” 
which  recalls  some  of  the  sad  love  strains  of  Wyatt. 

^  The  chief  paper  in  the  Comhill  is  one  on  Wordsworth’s 
Ethics  ”  by  tne  Editor.  We  do  not  much  like  his  doctrine  that 
“  a  kind  of  collateral  test  of  poetical  excellence  may  be  found 
by  extracting  the  philosophy  from  the  poetry.”  It  is  too  much 
in  the  vein  of  hazy  psychology  practised  by  the  Two  Brothers 
who  Guessed  at  Truth.  We  should  like  to  have  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  what  Mr.  Stephen  means  when  he  says  that  “  poetry 
and  philosophy  spring  from  the  same  root.”  All  the  three 
nouns  in  that  proposition  seem  to  want  defining.  There  is  a 
sense,  we  daresay,  in  which  it  is  true.  The  discussion  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Oera  Linda  Book  in  the  Comhill  is  clear  and 
subtle.  Mr.  Austen  Dobson’s  poem,  “The  Child  Violinist,” has 
a  very  tender  pathos. 

The  liveliest  thing  in  Blackwood e  is  “  A  Philosopher’s 
Pendulum — a  Tale  from  Germany.”  The  liberal  tone  of  the 
paper  on  the  “  Prospects  in  the  East  ”  will  not  surprise  those 


necessary  condition  for  the  adequate  rendering  of  his  work. 
This  idea  comprised  not  only  the  co-operation  of  the  best 
singers  of  the  German  theatres,  but  also  a  perfection  of 
stage  appliances  such  as  only  the  largest  opera-houses  can 
commana.  To  offer  his  work  to  a  manager  would  have  been 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  for  the  scenic  preparations  required 
would  have  made  a  total  suspension  of  tne  ordinary  perform¬ 
ances  absolutely  necessary.  It  was,  therefore,  Wagner’s  task, 
not  only  to  put  his  work  on  the  stage,  but  also  to  raise  this 
stage  its^^lf.  Another  consideration  of  an  aesthetic  kind  con¬ 
firmed  Wagner  in  the  resolution  of  building  his  own  house  for 
his  own  work.  He  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
remove  both  audience  and  performers  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  atmosphere  of  ordinary  operatic  shows.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  German  stage,  with  its  motley  pro¬ 
gramme  of  classic  romantic  French,  German,  Italian,  serious^ 
comic,  and  burlesque  operas,  his  anxiety  on  this  point  was  but 
too  well  founded.  Neither  the  singer  who  had  to  act,  nor  the 
bearer  who  attended,  at  a  performance  of  La  Favorita  on 
Tuesday,  and  was  looking  forward  to  Meyerbeer’s  Africaine,  or, 
better  still,  to  Offenbach’s  Belle  Het^e,  on  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  were  likely  to  raise  their  receptive  faculties  for  the 
intervening  days  of  the  week  to  conceptions  like  Siegfried  or 
the  Valkyrie.  All  these  considerations  are  true  enough  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  how,  the  reader  will  say,  could 
any  man  in  his  senses  hope  for  the  realisation  of  this  utterly 
Utopian  project  P  This  question  was  put  and  varied  through 
all  toe  different  keys  of  scorn  and  derision  by  a  hostile  press, 
which  at  one  time  was  prone  to  treat  Wagner  simply  as  a 
monomaniac.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  silence  such 
arguments  by  d  priori  reasoning,  but  fortunately  the  large 
building,  standing  in  broad  daylight  on  the  hill  near  Bayreuth, 
has  put  a  full  stop  to  further  dounts  and  discussions. 

Wagner’s  theatre  is  not  an  imposing  structure  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  but  it  embodies  an  event  of  singu¬ 
lar  significance  in  the  history  of  music.  The  fact  that  a  single 
artist  should  have  been  enabled  to  build  a  large  theatre,  to 
acquire  expensive  and  complicated  scenery,  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  best  singers  and  instrumentalists  of  his 
country  is,  wo  believe,  absolutely  without  precedent.  English 
people  are  said  to  be  fond  of  figures  and  dates ;  we  will  give 
them  figures  and  dates.  The  expenses  of  the  whole  enterprise 
were  originally  assessed  at  45,000/.  sterling,  but  this  estimate, 
like  most  estimates,  has  been  found  to  be  much  below  the  sum 
actually  required.  Yet  this  enormous  amount  of  money  has 
been  raised  within  a  few  years,  and  in  a  country  whose  parsi¬ 
mony  is  proverbial  amongst  Englishmen  and  Americans.  Even 
the  frequenters  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  during  the 
Italian  season  might  be  somewhat  startled  at  the  15/.  for  a 
single  series  of  four  performances  which  Wagner  exacts  from 
his  admirers.  One  is  in  doubt  what  to  admire  most — the  prac¬ 
tical  enthusiasm  of  the  German  public,  or  the  generosity  of  the 
artists  engaged,  who  one  and  all  have  refused  to  accept  any 
remuneration  beyond  their  actual  expenses. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  wave  of  enthusiasm  has  swept 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and,  still  more  wonderful,  across  the 
British  Channel,  and  our  readers  would  be  surprised  if  we  were 
to  divulge  the  sum  sacrificed  by  their  countrymen  at  Wagner’s 
shrine.  All  this  to  witness  a  performance  of  four  long  dramas 
which  will  tax  their  intellects  to  the  utmost,  and  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  which  are  the  gods  and  demigods  of  a  remote 
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mythology,  little  attractiye,  one  would  think,  to  the  ordinary 
amateur.  What  makes  the  case  still  more  wonderful  is  that 
Wagner  has  achieved  his  success  in  spite  of  the  hostile 
position  taken  against  him  by  almost  the  whole  newspaper  press 
of  Europe.  This  position  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  Wagner’s 
career.  Almost  from  his  first  public  appearance  down  to 
quite  lately,  his  name  has  had  on  journalists  the  effect  of  the 
red  fiag  in  the  hackneyed  proverb.  Whence  this  rage,  whence 
this  unanimity  of  abuse  P  it  has  been  asked,  and  no  satisfactory 
answer  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  query.  It  is  true  that 
Wagner  has  initiated  new  and  startling  theories  of  musical 
philosophy.  But  surely  such  theories  are  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance  to  the  ordinary  journalist.  It  is  also  true  that 
Wagner  has  not  refrained  from  invective  against  individuals 
and  infiuential  classes  of  men.  The  Jews,  for  instance,  have 
been  exposed  to  a  violent,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  unjustifiable 
onslaught  from  the  Teutonic  composer.  The  Jews,  it  has  been 
said,  own  half  the  newspapers  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  just  amongst 
the  Jews  that  Wagner  counts  his  most  fervent  admirers,  and 
the  late  Oarl  Tausig,  to  whom  the  revival  of  Wagner’s  early 
scheme  of  the  present  [performance  is  due,  belonged  to  that 
nationality.  Whence,  then,  we  ask  again,  this  ire  in  celestial 
bosoms  ?  In  Germany,  pernaps  the  cliquism  of  musical  and 
theatiical  life  might  account  for  much,  but  personal  animosities 
and  considerations  of  this  kind  could  be  hardly  looked  for  on  a 
scene  so  remote  from  Wagner’s  sayings  and  doings  as  this 
country;  yet  here,  also,  Wagner  has  been  from  the  neginning 
the  object  of  unqualified,  and  all  but  unanimous,  abuse.  His 
theories  were  ridiculed,  and  his  operas  condemned  long  before 
the  former  were  understood,  or  the  latter  heard  in  this 
country.  When  at  last,  by  the  unceasing  efforts  of  a  few 
musicians  and  writers,  the  managers  of  our  Italian  opera-houses 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  produce  Wagner’s  works,  and 
when  these  works  were  received  by  our  unsophisticated  public 
with  bursts  of  applause,  most  of  our  contemporaries  were  slow 
to  acknowledge  the  unwelcome  fact.  Even  at  the  present 
time,  when  Wagner’s  success  in  this  country  is  no  more  a  matter 
of  doubt,  some  of  our  critics — more  honest,  although  perhaps 
less  wise  than  others  who  have  turned  with  the  tide — persist 
in  prophesying  the  sp^dy  bursting  of  the  Wagner  bubble. 
Non  ragionam  di  lor.  But  one  important  lesson  is  taught  by 
these  facts — the  lesson  that  no  amount  of  systematic  abuse  can 
in  the  end  obstruct  the  success  of  what  is  good  and  powerful 
in  art.  The  natural  sense  of  the  public  may  for  a  long  time 
be  misled,  but  it  will  at  last  find  its  way  through  a  maze  of 
newspaper  paragraphs. 

Of  the  Trilogy  itself  we  do  not  propose  to  speak  on  the 
present  occasion,  not  wishing  to  anticipate  the  remarks  of  our 
special  correspondent  at  Bayreuth,  which  we  hope  to  publish 
in  our  next  issue. 


VAHIORUM  NOTES. 

It  is  no  secret,  we  believe,  that  the  Constantinople  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Daily  NewSj  whoso  statements  about  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  have  created  so  much  discussion,  is  Mr. 
Pears,  formerly  well  known  as  Secretary  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  in  this  country.  Mr.  Pears  is  a  lawyer,  and  is  a 
member  of  an  important  firm  established  in  Constantinople. 
Mr.  Pears  is  not,  it  is  understood,  the  gentleman  who  is  at 
present  actually  in  Bulgaria  carrying  on  the  investigation  on 
behalf  of  the  Daily  Neivs. 

The  different  ways  in  which  the  daily  papers  have  evaded 
the  correct  spelling  of  the  crack-jaw  word  Knjazewatz  ”  are 
very  ignominious.  Almost  without  exception  they  have 
changed  the  n  ”  into  a  “  u.”  The  maker  of  the  map  in  the 
Times  tried  to  keep  the  **  n,”  but  apparently  a  higher  authority 
intervened,  and  the  **  n  ”  was  turned  upside  down  to  look  like 
a  **  u.”  The  Daily  News  stood  out  for  several  days,  but  yielded 
at  last.  The  Times  has  tried  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  calling 
the  town  by  its  old  name  of  Gurgosovatz.  Perhaps  the  boldest 
expedient  of  all  was  that  adopted  by  the  Spectator  last  week, 
which  transformed  Knjazewatz  into  **  Kragojevatz,”  describing 
the  Turks  as  “clearing  their  way  vid  Gurgosevatz  to 
Kragojevatz,  on  their  way  to  Belgrade.”  This  was  a  happy 
thought,  but  it  must  have  given  the  readers  of  the  Spectator 
rather  wild  ideas  of  Turkish  strategy. 

Those  who  find  the  salt  of  life  in  the  details  of  the  Bravo 
case  may  with  advantage  turn  their  attention  to  the  summary 
given  of  it  in  Le  Figaro  of  last  Monday,  by  that  journal’s 
English  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “  T.  Johnson.”  There 


they  will  find  much  new  and  curious  information ;  amongst  it 
this: — “Quatre  m^decins  avaient  mand^s: — Mme  Bravo 

alors  en  appelle  un  cinquiftme,  le  docteur  Gully — et  I’enquete 
va  r^v^ler  sur  Sir  William  Gully  d’^tranges  particulariWs.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Omaha,  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  hearing 
that  Mr.  William  Black  proposed  visiting  America,  have  sent 
him  an  invitation  to  take  their  rising  city  on  his  way.  The 
Omahans  have  lately  built  public  schools  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
calculated  for  the  future  growth  of  the  town,  and  this  is  another 
proof  that  letters  are  not  neglected  in  the  Far  West.  They 
informed  Mr.  Black  that  they  could  not  offer  him  “Boston 
hospitality,”  being  yet  only  a  town  of  shanties,  but  that  they 
would  give  him  a  hearty  welcome,  plenty  of  buffalo  hunting, 
and  a  fiery  mustang  for  a  mount.  Perhaps  Mr.  Black  thought 
of  Bret  Harte’s  “  genuine  Mexican  plug  ” ;  anyhow,  he  has 
declined  the  friendly  overture  of  the  mighty  hunters. 

On  Monday  last  the  season’s  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
came  to  an  end.  A  considerable  number  of  people  visited  it 
to  see  for  the  last  time  the  half-dozen  pictures  which  made 
up  the  Academy  to  them,  to  say  farewell  to  their  favourites, 
Albert  Moore’s  “  Beads,”  or  Leighton’s  “  Daphnephoria,”  or 
Poynter’s  “  Atalanta’s  Race,”  or  Alma-Tadema’s  “  Agrippa,” 
as  their  taste  dictated.  The  opinions  passed  on  the  merits  of 
this  year’s  exhibition  have  been  very  varied.  It  has  of  course 
been  styled  by  some  the  worst  exhibition  yet  given ;  every  one 
for  the  last  several  years  has  been  so  characterised  in  turn,  and 
with  considerable  justice,  as  the  average  merit  of  the  Academy 
cannot  be  said  to  bo  improving.  Some  of  the  recent  exhibi¬ 
tions  may  help  to  bring  forward  the  much  needed  and 
much  talked-of  Academical  reform.  The  present  system  is 
simply  a  mockery.  Everyone  is  beginning  to  see  that  Bur¬ 
lington  House  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  artistic 
force  of  the  country,  and  some  change  is  imperatively  to  bo 
demanded  in  its  form  of  government.  Some  of  our  greatest 
artists  do  not  exhibit  at  all.  There  was  hope,  a  little  while 
since,  of  an  institution  being  started  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
pictures  of  these  masters,  but  so  far  the  hope  has  not  been 
realised.  Rumour  even  suggests  that,  for  the  present,  the 
scheme  must  be  regarded  as  having  come  to  an  end.  If  this  be 
so,  it  is  certainly  deeply  to  be  regretted.  All  lovers  of  art  know 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  art  lies  outside  the  threshold  of 
Burlington  House,  and  is  therefore,  except  in  a  few  cases,  very 
difficult  to  be  seen.  It  will  bo  a  matter  of  great  regret  if 
any  plan  by  which  such  work  might  be  better  known  should 
prove  a  failure.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  when  the  Dudley 
Gallery  was  started  it  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  for  a 
brief  space  great  names  did  adorn  its  list,  but  they  are  not  to 
bo  found  there  now ;  and  if  any  new  scheme  fail,  either  through 
bad  management  or  from  any  other  cause,  we  shall  certainly  be 
sincerely  sorry. 

We  hear  that  Dr.  Lampros  has  nearly  terminated  his 
researches  among  the  mediaeval  Greek  manuscripts  at  the 
Bodleian,  and  will  soon  return  to  the  Continent  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  several  important  discoveries.  Dr.  Lampros 
has  been  engaged  for  some  years  at  this  work  at  most  of  the 
public  and  private  libraries  of  Europe,  and  his  collection  of 
documents,  besides  their  enormous  philological  importance, 
will  be  of  great  literary  interest  as  well. 

An  assassination,  from  motives  of  religious  fanaticism,  was 
recently  attempted  by  a  peasant  of  the  Silesian  village  of 
Kuhnau,  against  a  Catholic  priest,  who  had  been  elected  by 
the  more  free-minded  section  of  the  inhabitants,  in  accordance 
with  the  much-talked-of  May  Laws,  or  Falk  Laws.  The 
Romanist  Press  had  repeatedly  stigmatised  the  elected  priest 
as  “  a  curse  to  the  community.”  Among  the  peasants,  whose 
feelings  were  thus  worked  up,  a  prize  of  fifty  thalers  was 
offered  for  anyone  who  would  do  the  necessary  deed.  During 
the  trial  before  the  jury,  it  was  averred  that  the  incriminated 
peasant  had  been  visited,  with  others,  by  a  young  Ultramontane 
priest,  who  had  arrived  from  Prague  on  the  same  day  that  the 
attempt  took  place.  The  would-be  murderer  had  posted  him¬ 
self,  in  the  evening,  behind  a  great  crucifix,  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  and  shaded  by  lime  trees;  from  thence  he  fired  a 
pistol  at  the  priest,  who,  he  knew,  would  pass.  The  Court, 
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conudering  that  the  accused  had  been  instigpated  to  the  act^ 
condemned  him  to  four  years’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour, 
and  the  loss  of  his  ciric  rights  for  a  similar  term.  In  the 
Ultramontane  Press  of  Germany,  yiolent  instigations  of  the 
nature  alluded  to  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Santa  Anna,  or  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santana,  an  ex-President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  who  at  one 
time  held  dictatorial  power,  and  who  has  perhaps  led  the  most 
checkered  life  of  all  contemporary  statesmen.  He  was  bom  at 
Xalapa,  in  1708,  and  began  mixing  in  public  affairs  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three.  From  first  to  last,  he  was  an  adventurer  and 
a  gambler ;  the  dice  and  cock-fights  being  his  chief  amusement 
even  within  recent  years,  when  he  had  passed  three-score  and 
ten.  By  unscrupulous  intrigue  and  violence,  he  repeatedly  got 
to  the  pinnacle  of  power,  and  was  repeatedly  overthrown. 
During  the  short-lived  reign  of  the  princely  adventurer  Maxi¬ 
milian,  who  had  been  installed  as  Emperor  by  French  bayonets, 
Santa  Anna  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Habsburg  princeling,  but 
soon  abandoned  it  again.  Afterwards  he  twice  reappeared  on 
Mexican  soil  for  the  object  of  overthrowing  Juarez  ;  and  being 
in  both  cases  made  prisoner,  was  in  each  instance  generously 
released.  On  the  second  occasion,  a  court-martial  had  con¬ 
demned  him  to  death.  But  Juarez,  who  had  not  shrunk  from 
bis  duty  in  the  case  of  the  sanguinary  despot  Maximilian,  gave 
a  free  pardon  to  the  captive  ex-Dictator.  Santa  Anna  latterly 
resided  in  the  United  States,  and  died  at  New  York. 

The  custom,  first  introduced  by  Laube  on  the  Vienna  stage, 
of  so-called  Historical  Evenings,”  on  which  short  German 
comedies  of  several  centuries  are  performed,  is  being  continued 
in  the  theatres  at  Berlin.  Thus,  a  few  days  since,  at  the  Belle 
Alliance  Theatre,  a  farce  by  Hans  Sachs,  the  famous  master- 
singer  and  father  of  the  German  secular  drama,  was  given, 
which  bears  the  title  of  The  Wandering  Scholar,  It  is  a 
rudely  drawn,  but  very  humorous  piece,  in  which  a  peasant 
and  his  wife,  a  student,  and  a  priest  are  the  chief  personages ; 
the  priest  being  represented  as  the  dupe  of  the  student.  After 
this  comedy,  a  farce  by  Andreas  Gryphius,  Herr  Peter  Squenz, 
was  performed,  which  dates  from  1658 — a  century  later  than 
Hans  Sachs.  In  this  comedy,  the  clowns  of  Shakespeare’s 
Midewnmer  NighTe  Dream  are  wrought  into  a  separate  play. 
For  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  Gellert’s  Sick  Lady  was  selected. 
The  taste  for  these  historical  performances  is  growing  very 
much  in  Germany,  together  with  that  for  classic  Greek  plays. 

The  Congress  of  Old  Catholics  will  this  year  take  place  at 
Breslau,  on  September  22,  23,  and  24. 

At  the  University  of  WUrzburg,  a  Japanese,  Mr.  Tunatuin 
Hassimoto,  has  just  taken  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  due  to  the  exceptionally 
fine  weather,  but  it  was  noticeable  that  of  the  many  articles 
written  on  the  Bank  Holiday  not  more  than  five-sixths  made 
the  remark  that  the  English  take  their  pleasures  sadly.  There 
were  fewer  charges  than  usual  at  the  police-courts  on 
Tuesday. 

There  have  been  several  letters  in  the  Times  this  week 
about  the  homicidal  river  Lea,  which  seems  to  be  more 
bloodthirsty  than  Scamander  himself.  Some  twenty-five 
years  ago  it  very  nearly  succeeded  in  numbering  among  its 
victims  a  gentleman  who  is  now  the  first  of  living  English 
psychologists.  He  dived  into  one  of  its  deep  pools,  and  found 
himself  suspended  in  an  inexplicable  way  between  the  surface 
and  the  bottom,  unable  to  move  either  up  or  down.  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  was  able  to  raise  his  fingers  [above  water,  and  a 
companion  came  to  the  rescue,  but  it  was  a  most  determined 
attempt  at  murder  on  the  part  of  this  incorrigible  homicide. 

Miss  Pearson  and  Miss  MacLaughlin,  whom  we  spoke  of 
last  week  as  offering  their  services  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  East,  left  on  Tuesday  for  Belgrade,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Jackson,  taking  with  them  a  good  supply  of 
medicines,  lint  bandages,  and  hospital  stores.  Mr.  Russell 


ment,  gives  the  following : — **  Ho  then  moved  the  wadding,  and 
finding  blood  called  in  Police-constable  Pierce,  who  conveyed 
tJ^e  rascal  to  the  Arbour  Square  station.”  This  is  surely  too 
hard  on  the  poor  child,  who  probably  beyond  making  an  incon¬ 
venient  appearance  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  so  opprobrious 
an  epithet  as  rascal.”  No  doubt  the  sentence  should  read, 
**  who  conveyed  the  parcel*^  &c. 

Some  remarkably  pretty  metaphors  and  'phrases  have  been 
turned  out  in  the  recent  parliamentary  debates.  One  of  the 
leaders  of  Opposition  warned  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
would  never  do  to  mount  the  horse  Logic  and  let  him  ride 
you  whither  he  pleases,”  which  was  a  peculiarly  delightful 
confusion  of  ideas.  **  The  next  feature  of  the  argument  which 
I  have  to  answer,”  said  a  Minister  in  the*  course  of  the  same 
debate.  Certainly  we  often  talk  of  a  speaking  countenance,” 
and  perhaps  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  talk  of  answering  a 
feature.  The  same  discussion  heard  several  members  vindicate 
for  parents  ‘Hhe  choice  of  choosing”  what  school  their 
children  ought  to  attend.  “  Choice  of  choosing  ”  is  good,  as 
Polonius  says  of  mobled  queen.”  One  orator,  still  on  the 
same  occasion,  objected  several  times  to  the  infiueuce  of  Irish 
Ireland  ”  being  allowed  to  prevail.  It  is  presumed  that  he 
must  have  meant  **  Catholic’  Ireland,”  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  meant  nothing.  Another  member,  who  claims  to  be 
specially  accomplished,  said,  in  a  later  discussion,  that  the 
unanimity  of  the  House  was  much  greater  ”  on  a  certain 
question  last  year  than  this.  A  late  Cabinet  Minister  took 
occasion  the  other  day  to  notice  a  charge  of  having  eaten  his 
words.  I  am  accused,”  he  said,  **  of  having  ett  my  words.” 
A  calm  grave  voice  from  somewhere  behind  the  Treasury 
benches  said  distinctly,  and  in  mild  correction,  Having 
eaten.”  The  orator  did  not  catch  the  meaning  of  the  inter¬ 
ruption,  and  repeated,  **  I  am  accused  of  having  ett  my  words.” 
The  same  voice  deliberately  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  somewhat 
severer  reproof,  Having  eaten  I  ”  Then  at  last  the  orator 
understood  the  object  of  his  critic,  and,  amid  the  laughter  of 
the  House,  he  laughed  himself,  and  corrected  his  sentence. 

The  following  quotation  may  be  of  interest^  to  our  readers 
as  relating  to  one  of  the  oldest  of  living  journalists  and  first 
editor  by  right  of  age  in  England  ; — “On  Sunday,  July  9th, 
there  entered  Christ  Church,  Cork,  and  took  a  seat  where  his 
family  (an  English  family,  sometime  resident  in  that  city)  a 
very  long  time  ago  worshipped,  a  white-headed  man,  who  held 
in  his  hand  a  prayer-book,  one  of  those  presented  to  the  young 
of  both  sexes  by  an  ^  Association  ’  formed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  (and  still  existing)  ^  for  Promoting  the  Knowledge 
and  Practice  of  the  Christian  Religion.’  It  contained  bis 
name  and  an  engraved  tablet ;  for  it  was  awarded  to  him  as  a 
prize  at  a  competitive  examination  in  that  church,  and  bore 
the  date  1812.  Sixty-four  years  have  passed  since  then ;  he 
bad  kept  the  prayer-book  all  that  time ;  he  read  from  it  the 
service,  substituting  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria  for  that  of  King 
George  the  Third ;  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  blessings  of  a 
long,  a  successful,  a  happy,  and  a  very  busy  life — the  fruit,  these 
blessings  may  have  been,  of  seed  planted  by  the  book  given  to 
him  sixty-four  years  ago.  The  white-headed  man  was  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall.” 
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At  Renchen,  in  Southern  Germany,  a  commemoration  will 
be  held,  on  the  17th  of  thU  month,  in  honour  of  Hans  Jakob 
Christoph  Yon  Grimmelshausen,  the  author  of  the  famous 
historical  novel,  ‘  Simplicissimus,*  which  treats  of  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  the  German  nation  at  the  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War.  Grimmelshausen  had  been  burgomaster 
at  Renchen,  in  the  Black  Forest — a  little  town,  which  then 
was  under  the  government  of  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg; 
Strasburg  itself  still  forming,  in  those  days,  a  part  of  the 
German  Empire.  The  death  of  the  remarkable  writer  occurred 
on  August  17,  1676,  so  that  next  week’s  commemoration  will 
be  a  bi-centenary  one.  We  have  spoken  before  of  the  character 
of  Grimmelshausen ’s  chief  work,  which,  in  graphic  power  and 
humour,  ranks  with  those  of  Cervantes  and  Rabelais.  He 
wrote  several  other  stories,  of  the  ordinary  heroic  and  romantic 
kind,  full  of  chivalry  and  love  adventures ;  ^but  his  *  Simpli- 
cissimus  ’  remains  a  standard  work,  out  of  the  common  range. 
A  good  patriot  and  friend  of  progress,  Grimmelshausen  fore¬ 
shadowed  a  time  when  Germany,  being  led  by  a  valiant 
champion  of  the  People’s  cause,  would  be  organised  as  a  strong 
power,  with  a  League  of  Cities,  whose  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  raise  the  nation  to  great  prosperity  and  ^e- 
dom.  In  the  Berlin  House  of  Deputies,  a  few  months  ago,  an 
Ultramontane  member  spoke  excitedly  against  the  re-c^tion 
of  *  Simplicissimus;’  but,  by  universal  consent,  he  was  laughed 
down. 
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A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  in  reference  to  one 
of  our  Variorum  Notes  ”  of  last  week : — Mention  is  made 
of  an  eccentric  lover  of  field  sports.  A  very  great  mistake  is 
made  in  that  paragraph,  namely,  that  fox-hunters  are  mostly 
found  in  the  ranks  of  Tory  squires.  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  sport  of  hunting,  allow  me  to  correct  that  error.  All 
parties  there  unite ;  and  as  a  consistent  Freetrader  and  advanced 
Liberal,  I  hope  you  will  correct  it  in  next  Saturday’s  paper.” 
The  publication  of  our  friend’s  letter  is,  we  are  sure,  quite 
sufiicient  correction. 


The  Directore  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  are  prepared  to 
receire  subscriptions,  at  par,  for  the  unallotted  portion  of  £700,000  Six  per 
cent,  first  Preference  Share  Capital,  in  70,000  shares  of  £10  each,  authorised  by 
special  resolutions  of  16th  and  30th  December,  1876,  and  of  which  a  large  part  has 
already  been  taken  up  by  the  Ordinary  Shareholders. 

The  Ordinary  Share  Capital  of  the  Company  is  £3,697,000,  and  the  present 
issue  of  Pr^erencc  Shares  will  rank  for  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  in  priority  to  the  whole  of  this  amoimt,  and  to  any  future  issues. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 
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New  Books  and  New  Editions. 

Minor  Notices. 


Drama— French  Players ;  Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini. 


Variorum  Notes. 


The  outstanding  Debenture  capital  amounts  to  £232,000. 

The  Preference  dividend  (after  completion  of  the  payments  on  tlie  Shares) 
will  be  payfUde  quarterly  by  Warrants  forwarded  to  the  registered  addresses  of 
the  Sh^holders.  The  dividend  is  not  contingent  upon  the  divisible  profits 
of  each  year  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  any  possible  deficiency  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  rerenue  of  subsequent  years. 

The  amount  of  the  new  capital  now  being  issued  is  required  for  the  duplication 
of  the  (Company’s  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  Cables  (Sues  to  Bombay),  fw  which 
j  a  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance 
I  Company,  Limited.  The  new  line  between  Sues  and  Aden  is  to  be  laid  by  1st 
November  next,  and  the  Aden- Bombay  section  by  1st  March,  1877. 

The  Ckunpany’s  lines  oomprise  the  Cables  and  property  formerly  of  the  Anglo- 
Mediterranean  ;  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta ;  Marseilles,  Algiers,  and  Malta ; 
and  British-Indian  Submiurine  Telegraph  Companies  (all  now  amalgamated  into 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company),  and  consist  of  duplicate  lines  from  England 
to  Portugal,  Gil^tar,  Malta,  and  Alexandria,  land  lines  through  Egypt  and  a 
line  of  (}able  (now  to  be  duplicated)  from  Sues  to  Aden  and  Bombay,  with  an 
(dtemative  route  by  exclusive  wires  from  London  through  France  to  Marseilles, 
Algiers  and  Malta,  and  a  series  of  Cables  from  Italy,  through  the  l>vant  to 
Turkey  and  Egypt. 

The  Company  has  special  arrangements  for  through  working  and  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  traffic  with  the  Brasilian  Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  and  with  the 
Eastern  Extension  Anstralasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company,  whose  Cables  ex¬ 
tend  from  India  to  China,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  Company  for  tha^lnancial  year  ending  30th  September, 
1874,  after  paying  all  charges  and  interest  bn  the  Debenture  Debt,  was  £239,686, 
and  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1875,  £242,761. 

As  the  total  amount  of  interest  on  the  £700,000  Preference  Shares  is  £43,000  a 
year,  there  will  be  a  margin  of  £200,000  beyond  this  sum,  assuming  that  the  net 
revenue  for  the  current  year  does  not  exoe^  that  of  1875. 

The  Dividends  paid  on  the  ordinary  share  capital  since  the  formation  of  the 
Company  in  1873  have  never  been  leas  than  6  gee  cent,  per  annum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue  of  the  Company  does  not  depend  upon  a  Mngle 
line,  or  upon  the  traffic  of  one  particular  locality,  and  having  regard  to  the 
steady  growth  of  telegraphic  b^ncas,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Company’s  income  will  be  largely  increased  in  future  years,  as  it  will  be  more 
effectually  seemed  by  the  laying  of  the  Cables  now  under  contract. 

The  Directors  propose  to  pay  quarterly  dividends  on  adcount  to  the  Ordinary 
Shareholders  as  heretofore. 


Subscription,  post  free,  16r.  per  annum. 


The  holders  of  Preference  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  attend  all  general  meetings 
of  the  Company,  but  not  to  vote  thereat. 

The  payments  on  the  Shares  now  offered  for  subscription  will  be  as 
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COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

A.  Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


On  application 
On  Allotment 
On  October  1st 


£1  per  Share. 
£1  „ 

£3  ,, 


"THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


AN  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  on  September  25,  for  TWO  SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  Value  £60  and  £40  respectively.  The  Subjeota  will  be  the 
nme  as  for  the  Preliminary  Sdentifio  M.B.  Examination  at  the  London 
University  (see  University  Oalmdar). 

Also,  on  September  28,  for  TWO  BUXTON  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Value  £80  and 
£30  respectively,  in  the  Subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Exmnination,  as  regulated 
by  the  Gmeral  (joundl  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration. 

^tending  Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  not  later  than  September  30. 

Iwrtlculaps  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Sbcrktabt,  at  the 
Medical  CoUege,  Turner  Street,  MUe  End,  E. 


Further  payments  will  not  be  required  at  shorter  intervals  than  two  months, 
and  notice  srill  be  i^ven  when  the  remaining  calls  are  to  be  paid. 

Subscribers  will  have  the  option  of  paying  up  in  full  on  allotment,  or  on  the 
1st  of  October,  and  the  full  dividend  aill  run  upon  the  amounts  from  time  to 
time  paid  up. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cwit.  per  annum  will  be  chargeable  upon  ssa  In¬ 
stalments  in  arrear,  and  the  allotment  will  be  liable  to  cancellation  and  the 
payments  made  thereon  to  forfeiture  in  the  event  of  imy  instalment  not  being 
duly  paid. 

Where  no  allotment  Is  made,  the  deposit  wiH  be  returned  in  full,  and  If  a  smato 
number  of  Shares  is  allotted  than  was  iq>plied  for,  the  surplus  of  the  deposit  will 
be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  amount  doe  on  allotment. 

Applioatlons  for  Ehares  must  be  made  In  the  form  annexed  to  the  Prospectus, 
and  lodged,  with  the  deposit  of  £1  per  Ettiare,  with  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie, 
and  (}o.,  67,  Lombard  Street.  > 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company  and 
the  special  resolutions  authorising  the  issue,  can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of 
the  Company,  or  of  Messrs.  Birch^  and  Co.,  60,  Threadneedle  Street. 


Lohdox,  96th  July,  1876. 
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r^BEAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.— TOURISTS  XJ  0  T  A  L  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

VT  ARRANOEMENTS,  187«.-Plrrt,  Second,  and  ThlPd  Olaiw  TOimiST  -l-t  rTTri«>BnAT 


TICKBT8,  araUable  for  Two  Months,  will  be  issued  from  June  1st  to  the  Slst  of 
OctobM-,  1876. 

For  nartlcnUurs,  see  Time  Tables  and  Progrrammes,  issned  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLET,  General  Manager. 

London :  King’s  Cross  Station. 


^REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.— CHEAP  EXCUR- 

VT  SION  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW,  on  Fbidat,  August  18th. 


SION  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW,  on  Fbidat,  August  18th. 

King’s  Cross,  dep . 8  0  aji. 

Edinburgh,  arriTS . 0*0  p.m. 

Glasgow  „  . 11.0  p.m. 

Retnming  from  Scotland  on  Friday,  Angnst  35. 

Fares  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  Back  from  King’s  CroM,  30i.,  Covered 
Carriages ;  and  from  Moorgate  Street  and  Victoria,  SOr.  6d. 

A  corresponding  Up  Bxcnrsion  for  London  will  leave  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
on  Friday,  August  11. 

See  Bills  and  Notices,  which  may  be  had  at  the  Company’s  Stations,  Booking 
Oflices,  Receiving  Offices,  &c. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

King’s  Cross,  Angust  1876.  General  Manager. 


EAT 


NORTHERN 


LONDON  TO  EDINBURGH  IN  NINE  HOURS. 
LONDON  TO  GLASGOW  IN  TEN  HOURS  TWENTY  MINUTES. 


The  EAST  COAST  EXPRESS  SERVICE  from  LONDON  to  SCOTLAND  wiU 
be  continued  until  further  notice,  vis. : —  • 


1,  2,  8. 

1  4t  3. 

1,2,  3. 

1,2,8 

1,2,  3. 

1,2,  3. 

KM. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

..5.15.. 

..10.  0.. 

..10.86. 

...8.  0. 

...8.80.. 

.9.  0 

..8.80.. 

..  7.  0.. 

..  8.45. 

...5.40. 

...6.  0.. 

.7.46 

..5.25.. 

..  8.20.. 

..10.20. 

...  —  . 

...7.55.. 

.9.18 

Glasgow,  . . 6.25....  8.20.. . .10.20.. ..  — ....7.55.. ..9.18 

*WiIl  run  up  to  Friday,  August  18th  inclusive,  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
excepted. 

Ordinary  and  Tourist  Tickets  are  available  by  these  Trains. 

Sleeping  Accommodation  Is  provided  in  the  Night  Trains. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

King’s  Cross,  Angnst  1876.  General  Manager. 


IVriDLAND  RAILWAY.  —  TOURIST  ARRANGE- 

lYL  MENTS.  1876.— First  and  Third  Class  TOURISTS’  'nCKBTS.  available 


LTX  MENTS,  1876.— First  and  Third  Class  TOURISTS’  'nCKBTS,  available 
for  Two  Months,  will  bo  imuod  from  Junk  Ist  to  the  Slst  of  Octobbr,  1876. 
For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT, 

Derby :  May  1876.  General  Manager. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  thdr  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  Journey  undert^on,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


T3  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xi  nOMPANT.  T.TMTTKn. 


COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
OPFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


TBffiirKES. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.8. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.B.A.S. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Klnsale  (Chair • 
man), 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 

O.  W,  0.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq. 


DIRRCTORB. 


H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esti. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.8., 
Managing  Director. 


n^HE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 

X  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
^KBICK  Buildwo  Socixtt,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Frekhold  Land  Soenmr,  29  and  30  Sonthampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  50/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

^rrent  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque* books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

^oe  hom  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
3  o  clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  oxlock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application, 

FRANCIS  RAVKNSCROFT,  Manager. 


ROYAL  INSURANCE  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL, 

AND 

LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  for  the  Year  1875,  read  at  Meeting  of  4th  inst. 

FUNDS. 

After  providing  for  Payment  of  the  Dividend  and  Bonus,  the  Funds  of  the 
Company  will  stand  as  follows 

Capital  Paid-up . £289,646  0  0 

Fire  Fund .  400,000  0  0 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ••  600,000  0  0 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  ..  ..  92,746  19  0 

Life  Funds .  1,976,146  11  9 


£3,258,437  10  9 


JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 


RAILWAY. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

J-  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. ;  and  16  &  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

_  -  _ _ _  _  .  «  •  «  .  .  a 


Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

B.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

J  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL.  . 
secretaries  j  jqhn  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


I^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

Jl  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 


JUDD  ,^1X1  picixn.  gicnv  c.u.v.t.o  ...  - - ^ - - - - - - - 

offer  to  purchaMrs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 


TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK 

tJ  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


nnHE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

X  LONDON.— His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 


I^OVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

Clocks, far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 


Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prize,  Regimental) 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £6  to  £500 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  desigpis,  £3  to 

£300 


BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 


J.  W.  Bbnson.’s  New  Work,  “  Time  and  Time  Tellers  ”  (Hardwicke,  Pioca- 
dilly).  Plain,  2«.  6d. ;  gilt,  3a.— Benson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


TElTITJAlsrT,  a-EOXiOa-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 


P  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

vX  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 


VA  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabin^,  with  Five  'Trays .  5  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JOHN  TANN»S 


JLISrOE  S.A.FES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

II  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

i  TIONS.— ’The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  lUustrations  by 


the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palseographlcal,  Ntimismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  6ia,  &o. 

For  fa  rms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

_ Manager,  W.  8.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


^OURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

^tablisLed  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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-vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DROGS. 

Any  inralid  can  cttre  himself,  without  medicine,  Inoonvenienoe,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  Indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoid^,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  allldnds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  oolds, 
influensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neui^gia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregrnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  \dth 
adults  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  «  Dec.  5, 18fi9. 

“Gentlemen, — T  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  Indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regnlates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
Is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  OASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pnmetto,  near  Mondovl.” 

r\V  BARRY’S  FOOD.—dTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

-L/  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 : — **  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  exo^ent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  &c. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IcONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-Iu^re  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singling  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bmn  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAM^  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  drea^ully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
Uved  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BR^HAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 

■p|U  BARRY’S  FOOD.'IIcbNSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-a—/  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restoraUve  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids, 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

yj  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medirine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  5ic., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

I--'  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy.on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  ofllcers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  t^t  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
i  s  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hjftres,  16th  May,  1873.” 

■piU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  Jib.,  at  2«. ;  of  1  lb., 
6d. ;  2  lb.,  64. ;  5  lb.,  144. ;  131b.,  28i. ;  24  Ib.,  504. 


'TJU  BARRY’S  REVALEN’fA  ARABIC  A  CHOCOLATE- 

canisters  for  12  cups,  at  24. ;  24  cups,  84. 6(1. ;  48  cups,  64.  j 
288  cups,  804. ;  576  cups,  554.  •  • 

T)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  siefleness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
°P»  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobaotx)  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
aro  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb..  84.  6d, : 
31b.,  64.;  341b.,  504. 

"r)EP6TS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nerd,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROVAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TXTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  he  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  b^y. 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  te  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  I64.,  314.,  264.  6d.,  and  8I4.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
8I4.  6(f.,  424.,  and  524.  6d.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  524.  6<i. ; 
postage  free. 

Poet-ollice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

T^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

lli  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &o.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6d.,  74.  6d.,  104.,  and  I64. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manutectnrers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.- 93  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elixabeth  Louenby.'* 

ITTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  84.  6(1.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  74.  Pedigreet  trac^.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  ac(x>rding  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engfravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  IO4. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  84.  6(1.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  35  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  74. 6(i. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  s]^ns  and  family 
plate,  54.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  6(f. 
Regl^red  letter,  6(f.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Oest  and  Motto.  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  cf  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
35  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA 

yj  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from : — 
£2  24. ;  £3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6 164. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  flinger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  pri(^  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  8^  Engraver,  25  Crainbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

y^  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Plate, 
24.  6(f. ;  S^<  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  fid. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  64. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 


TTISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ouality, 

V  24.  8d.,  poet  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  fid. 
Memorial  Cards  print^,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  En^ver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
ev(Ty  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran- 
bourae  Street  {comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  enprraved  with  crest,  £1  Ia,  £2  23., 

^  £3  34.,  £4  44.,  £5  54.,  £6  64.,  and  £7  74.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Craubonme  Street. 
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U  C  E.— 


LD  ENGLAND”  SA 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

WHOI.ESOMB  1  Dbliciods  !  I  Piquant  t !  I  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Dmggiirts,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 
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Tfifi  EXAMINER,  AUGUST  12,  1876. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO.,  " 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


Posaening  all  the  Properties  of  the  FInert  Arrowroot, 

BEOWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Suitable  for  all  Seasons  In  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BEOWN  AND  POISON’S  COEN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “  the  best  ” 
ia  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  neing  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convoy 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet^  November  13,  1875. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVB  IT  IN  TOUE  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHEE, 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dreesmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millineiT, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  laige  or  small  families. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOXHINING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  246,  247,  249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  li.  6<f.  per  pot. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER,  I  «  AMARELLA  ” 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptlve  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious  _  _ _  o. 

Sickness;  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits.  Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ,  Si.  per  bottle. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS.  “  TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

OA.UTION. — Worthless  Snllnes  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere  i  beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure, 

transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 

restoriS  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  SaUne,  It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  |  Chemists  and  Perfumers, 

that  the  NAMS  and  TRADB  MARK  on  a  BUTP-OOIiOURUD  1  ; 

WRAPPliR  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be  |  KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

placed.  ADDRESS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON.  1  „ 

*  !  Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 

- - - I  medicinal  pnrpoeee  is  very  gp^at.  They  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 

pEPPER-S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  PuriBee  and  I 

Pamitim*  T^opomrhlv  recrulta  the  irenoral  liodllv  health  and  induces  a  nroner  popular  whiaky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 

<  etheKal  to  the  smeU.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  wefl- 
healtl^  condition  of  the  Ner^s  and  Physical  For^.  Is  strongly  rerom-  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^lcal  Profession  may  feel  full 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking  iiuicoowu  ac«u  iiui 

strengthening  medldne.  The  4i.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses,  j  confluence  In  the  purity  and  qnaUty  of  this  Whisky. 

Bold  by  most  Chemists.  I  20  GREAT  TITOU FIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  TASTE.  — By  in  consequence  of  Spurious  imitations  of 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes  ,  I  PA  X/  PPRRINQ^  QAlir^P 

white,  sound,  and  polished  like  Ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially  i  ob  n&nniiwo  OMUV/C. 

nreful  for  removing  incrustotions  of  tertor  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all  ,  which  are  calcuUted  to  deceive  the  ^ 

Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  2/.  (W.  each.  (Get  Cracroft  s.)  1  Public,  LEA  k  PERRINS  have 

- j  ^pted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 

J  OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com-  :  their  signature,  thus  , _ _ — 

A  J  pletely  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without  |  Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale  ;  it  effects  i  this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  iierfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly  i  nr  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  k  BLACK- 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every-  WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally, 
where  by  Chemists  and  Ualrdreswrs,  in  large  bottles  at  Is.  M.  each.  i  by  Dealers  In  Sanoee  thronghont  the  World. 

- I  November,  1874. 

Areal  summer  delicacy^— Rose’s  Lime  Juice  ~ — - 

Cordial  mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink, in  soda  or  potash,  !  T  ATJIVrQTAXUC! 
cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  supplies  a  delightful  and  in-  UH-IT  Oi  Wil  O  (THE  OLD  HOUSE), 

vlgoratlng  stimulant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold 

everywhere.  Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  order  Rowe’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial,  AAD\T  DT  ATTT> 

all  others  being  imitations.  Wholesale  Stores,  11  Curtain  Rood,  Finsbury.  \j\J rill  Jj  IjV  U  Ai 

T^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely  Lance/.  IS  THE  BEST. 

A  VVegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Sposms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddiness, 

Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costiveness.  They  correct  the  morbid  - - — - - - 

Mnditlon  of  the  liver  and  ^wep.  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse  XT OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Rheumatism 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  bead,  and  Improve  the  appetite,  without  inoonvenicnce.  1  M  and  »  h  js  w  ... 

ttelr  «tion  lying  g.ntl«.  pnlito,.  .nd  effiMtuid.  A.k  your  Ch«nl,t  for  a  HJS  Tictlm.“no5  2  n?  MO^Si^d  2  ™ 

_  *  _  _  ^  ^  *^UcatIon ;  but  It  must  be  diligently  used  to  obtain  this  desirable  result. 

has  been  highly  commended  by  rheomatic  subjects  of  all  ages  and  of  both 

lEBIO  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  ME  AT  _  ■«*^’'o>‘*‘enderli^  their  attacks  lees  frequent  and  less  vigorous,  and  for  repress- 

Finost  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups  Made  Dishes  and  Ssnoes.  *  soothing  the  nerves.  In  many  cases,  Holloway's 

CAUTiox.-Cennlne  only  with  facsimile  of  BaroA  Liebig’s  slgimture  across  label.  Sid  rtruU«VgoL\"^^^^^^^ 


beaotlfuUy  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  k  CO.  find  that,  through  the  reoommendatloa  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purpoaee  Is  very  gp^at.  They  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Public  to  read  the  foUowing  EXTRACTS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL 
WHISKY  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  : — 

*'Ihave  very  carefully  and  fnUy  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  most  be  pronounced  to  be  pore,  weU- 
matnred,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^lcal  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  In  the  purity  and  qnsJity  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GREAT  TITC^FIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

In  oonseqoence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  Si  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
Public,  LEA  k  PERRINS  have  “V 

l^pted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing  ^ 


their  signature,  thus 


Which  wUl  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 
nr  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  6i  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  iWers  In  Sanoes  thronghont  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


“IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.”  TCI  miT'O  DX^CT' 

iMHcet.  lo  1  n  Fj  DJjjlt 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Rheumatism 

J  J  Rheumatic  gout  are  the  most  dreaded  of  all  diseases,  because  their 
rictims  know  that  they  are  safe  at  no  season,  and  at  no  age  secure.  Holloway's 
Cnntment,  after  fomentation  of  the  painful  parte,  gives  greater  relief  than  any 
ouier  a^llcatlon ;  but  It  must  be  diligently  used  to  obtain  this  desirable  reeult. 
It  has  been  highly  commended  by  rhenmatic  snbjecte  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
MXM,  for  rendering  their  attacks  less  frequent  and  lees  vigorous,  and  for  repress- 
the  sour  penpirations  and  soothing  the  nerves.  In  many  casee,  Holloway's 
^  Pills  have  proved  the  greateet  blessings  In  removing  rheumatism 

and  rheumatic  gout  which  had  assailed  persons  previously  and  at  the  prime  of  lif<« 


ISrXJD^  VEHITA8.— GUR-EY 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  Talnabla  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  t^n  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe,  remedy  known ;  it  neyer  fails  to  nounsh,  streng^en,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil  is  not  a  dye,  and  rae  trial 
at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal.— Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6rf.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 

post  free.  _ 

Sole  Aqentb— R.  HOVENDEN  *  SONS,  S  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

OS  A  95  CITY  ROAD.  LONDON.  E.C. 
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8to.,  cloth,  8«.  $d. 


TiyrOSHEIM’S  INSTITUTES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 

Ai-L  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  ^Modern.  A  new  and  literal  translation  from 


waava  |aM.vrwa*l«  XV  AiUW  lUlU  UVCm  VrUIlBiaMOli  ITOUl 

the  original  Latin,  with  additional  Notes.  By  Jab,  Murdock,  D.D.  Revised  by 
jAifKs  Skaton  Reid,  D.D. 


13  Ghbat  Mablbobouoh  Strut. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


London  :  WILLIAM  TEOO  Si  CO.,  13  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapdde.  COACHING,  with  ANECDOTES  of  the  ROAD. 


Square  cloth.  Is.  each ;  by  post,  li.  2d. 

Books  for  all  times  and  seasons.  Edited 

by  WlLLLUf  Tboo. 

MIXTURE  FOR  LOW  J  LACONICS. 

SPIRITS.  PROVERBS. 

EPITAPHS.  J  WILLS  OP  THEIR  OWN. 

**•  “  Mr.  Tegg’s  books  are  of  a  size  and  shape  very  handy  for  the  pocket,  and 
are  capital  companions  for  the  sea-side.”— Aaiftray  Flp  Shetf. 


By  I^rd  Wiluam  Pitt  Lkknox.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.O., 
President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching  Club.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  1 6i. 

Lennox’s  book  is  genial  and  goesipy.  We  are  Indebted  to  the 
^thor  s  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
famous  dragsmen.  The  volume  will  be  found  pleasant  reading.”— Pail  Mali  Gag, 


THROUGH  FRANCE  and  BELGIUM  by 

RIVER  and  CANAL,  in  the  Steam  Yacht  ”  Ytene."  By  W.  J.  C.  Morns, 
R-V.Y.C.  1  voL,  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  15i. 


London ;  WILLIAM  TEGG  &  CO.,  12  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapsidc. 


“  Mr.  Moens’  interesting  book  is  full  of  the  very  information  which  is  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a  similar  trip.**— Field. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


IRORMOlieERS  TO  HER  MRJESTT, 


336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

^  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Principlbs,  almost  to  the  purity  and  wUteneas  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  lunple  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


GRIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.  By  Mrs.  Cashel 

Host,  Author  of  **  A  Golden  Sorrow,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

**  A  capital  story,  of  very  amusing  reading.”— Axamf/icr. 

**  This  book  is  thoroughly  pleasant  and  enjoyable  reading.  It  is  constmoted 
with  all  the  ingenuity  and  skill  which  have  justly  rendered  Mr.  Robinsmi  a 
favourite  with  novel  readers.” — Graphic. 


AZALEA.  By  Cecil  Clayton,  Author  of  “  Effie's 

Game,”  3ic.  3  vols. 


The  PENNANT  FAMILY.  By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  *'  Fay  Arlington,”  3ic.  3  vols. 

A  healthy,  pure  novel,  replete  with  interest.  The  plot  is  artistic  and  the 
development  of  it  fascinating.” — Court  Journal. 


i  PHCEBE,  JUNIOE  :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 


13  Table  Forks .  1  11 


£  $.  d.  £  i.  d. 


13  Dessert  do .  1 


13  Table  Spoons .  1  10 


11  0  1  18  0 

0  0  1  10  0 

10  0  1  18  0 

13  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18  0 

2  Salt  do . 0  2  0  0  3  0 

1  Mustard  do .  0  1  0  0  1  6 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  0  0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6  0  0  7  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9  6  0  13  0 

1  Fish  Knife .  0  11  0  0  13  0 

1  Batter  Knife  .  0  2  6  0  3  6 

2  Sauce  Ladles . 0  6  6  0  7  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  8  0  0  4  9 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2  6  0  8  0 


Ungford.  By  Mrs.  Oufhant.  Sbcond  Edition.  8  vols. 

**  This  novel  shows  great  knowledg^e  of  hnman  nature.  This  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.  Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn.”— TYuiei. 

«  This  is  a  clever  book  and  will  be  read  by  all  who  can  appreolate  character. 
Phoebe  herself  is  capital.” — Athenceum. 


As  LONG  as  SHE  LIVED.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  **  Grandmother’s  Money,”  tic.  3  vols. 


“  A  capital  story  of  very  amusing  and  often  highly  humorous  reading.  Mabel 
and  Brian  are  strongly  marked  and  living  characters.”— Araminer. 

“  The  characters  are  vigorously  given,  and  there  is  a  new  development  of 
humour  in  the  book.” — Athenceum. 


8  4  0 11  2  8|13  11  6 18  19  6 


UP  TO  THE  MAEK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author 

of  **  From  Birth  to  Bridal,”  &o.  8  vols. 

“  A  satisfactory  noveL” — Spectator, 


Cruet  Frames,  18i.  6d.  to  70*. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70i.  to  300a.  ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  1  6a.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25a.  to  60a.  ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  In  silver. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


/^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVEBING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.O. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  April  29«,  1872. 


Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 


”  THE  TRIBUNE  (a  beyond  compare  the  most  influenlial  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  U  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *Ut^ng  Journal*  <a  in 
England.** 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Spong^ing  Baths,  from 
7a.  6<f. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  16a.  Pen  Baths,  18a.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18a. 

Q  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

O  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


^  ^  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18a.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28a.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49a. 

O  LACK’S  **  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

O  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3a.  6d.  to  6a. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10a.  to  80a. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  66a.  to  120a. 

Be<1-room  Fire-irons,  8a.  to  6a.  9<f. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10a.  6d.  to  60a. 

Improved  Coal- Boxes,  4a.  6d.  to  80a. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18a.  8d.  to  85a. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46a.  to  95a. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9a.  6d.  to  80a. 

Papier  M4ch6  ditto,  80a.  to  96a. 

.  Copper  Teakettles,  6a.  6d.  to  14a.  6d. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

BITES. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  drcolatea  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
lio.  It  Ls  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  bnsineBB  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  Ix>ndon  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  Its  European  advertising  oolumns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  bo  estobllshed  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


gLACK’J 


First  Prize  Set .  £3  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11 

Large  Set  . 24  19 


English  Advertisements  are  Inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
fftmiuar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


QLAOK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sont  Tvtat-frAA  mnf-.Alninflr  nnwards  cf  360  Enfirravinors.  and  Prices  ot 


^  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cntlei^,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


From  the  *‘SATURBAr  REVIEW**  November  dth,  1873. 

« For  many  years  the  NEW  TORE  TRIBUNE  hoe  been  the  most  widely 


circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States,** 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 
336  STRAND,  W. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Nkw  York  Tribukk  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 

- • - 

Price  One  Shilling,  with  Fonr  Hlostratione, 

BELGEAVIA, 

Xo.  118,  for  AUGUST, 

Price  One  Shilling,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  the 

EXTRA  HOLIDAY  NUMBER  OF  BELGRAVIA. 

Small  8to.,  half  Boxburghe,  lOs.  M. 

SHAKESPEARE.  — THB  FIRST  FOLIO. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE’S  COME- 

DIES,  HISTORIES,  and  TRAGEDIES.  Published  according  to  the 
true  Original  Oepies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  laggard  and  Ed.  Blount, 
1628.  An  exact  reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced 
facsimile,  by  a  Photographic  Prooess,  ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in 
erery  detail. 

A  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 

To  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Wind  us  belongs  the  merit  of  haring  done  more  to 
facilitate  the  critical  study  of  the  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  the  Shake* 
speare  clubs  and  societies  put  together.  A  complete  facsimile  of  the  celebrated 
tint  folio  edition  of  1628  for  holf-a-guinea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of  cheapness  and 
enterprise.  Being  in  a  reduced  form,  the  type  is  necessarily  rather  dlminutiye, 
but  it  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  genuine  copy  of  the  original,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
as  useful  and  far  more  handy  to  the  student  than  the  latter.'* — Athenceum, 

MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

2  Tols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 

The  TWO  DESTINIES:  a  Eomance.  By 

WiLKiB  OoLUXB,  Author  of  “  The  Woman  in  White.” 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  ”  PICCADILLY  NOVELS.” 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6«.  each. 

OAKSHOTT  CASTLE.  %  Henry  Kingsley. 
BOUND  to  the  WHEEL.  By  John  Saunders. 

With  Steel  Plate  Portrait  by  Jxbnb,  and  a  Map,  post  8vo.,  price  9«. 

The  LIFE  and  CAMPAIGNS  of  GENERAL 

LEE.  By  his  Nephew,  Edward  Lu  Childk. 

Small  8to.,  cloth  extra,  price  7$.  id. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mark  Twaw.  _ 

Demy  8ro.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  18s. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  price  SOs. 

AN 

ANALYSIS  OF  EBLIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 

Bt  viscount  amberley. 

**  Te  thall  hio%B  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 

Extract  from  Ladt  Ru8.sbli.'8  Prkfacb. 

”  Let  them  (the  readers)  remember  that  while  he  assails  much  which  they 
reckon  unassailable,  he  does  so  in  what  to  him  is  the  cause  of  goodness,  noble¬ 
ness,  love,  truth,  and  of  the  mental  progress  of  mankind.” 

Notices  of  the  Press. 

”  He  has  bequeathed  to  the  world  a  collection  of  interesting  facts  for  others  to 
make  use  of.  It  is  a  museum  of  antiquities,  relics, and  curiosities.’’— 

This  work  has  more  than  one  claim  on  the  reader’s  attention.  Its  intrinsic 
interest  la  considerable.”— Nperfotor. 

London :  TRUbNER  A  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

I  A  NEW  WORK  OF  STRIKING  INTEREST. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  price  Id. 

*<nnHE  COUNTRIES  of  the  WORLD.”— This  fine  Work,' 

-I-  previously  announced  under  the  title  of  ”  Over  Land  and  Sea,”  will  be 
fully  Illustrated,  and  will  contain  Graphic  Sketches,  according  to  the  Latest 
Disroveries,  of  the  various  Continents,  Islands,  Rivers,  Seas,  and  Peoples  of  the 
Globe.  By  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  P.R.G.S. 

Pull  Prospectnses  of  Thr  Countries  of  the  World  to  be  obtained  of  all 
Booksellers,  or  post  free  from 

CASSELL,  BETTER,  &  GALPIN,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

On  August  21,  in  fcp.  8vo.,  with  Two  Maps,  price  2<.  6<f. 

ryiHE  EARLY  PLANTAGENETS.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

A  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Ac.,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

London,  LONGMANS  &  CO.  ’ 

This  day  is  published,  price  Sixpence,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers,  Ac. 

TT^URNIVALLOS  FURIOSO  and  THE  NEWEST 

1-  SHAKESPEARE  SOCIETY,”  a  Dram-attic  Squib  of  the  Period,  in  Three 
FIxzes,  by  the  Ghost  of  Guido  Fawkes  I 

THOMAS  RICHARDS,  37  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 


FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB; 


Or,  With  the  Frinoo  in  India.  By  J.  Drew  Gay. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  it. 

JOHN  and  EVA:  a  Tale  of  Lower  Dcreham. 

By  Francis  Hughes. _ 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

E.  Ltnn  Linton.  _ 

Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  price  18«. 

The  GKEAT  DIVIDE :  a  Narrative  of  Travels 

in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  In  the  Summer  of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
RAVXN.  Second  Edition,  revised. 

Crown  8vo.,  carefully  printed  on  aveamy  paper,  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth 
for  the  Library,  price  it.  each. 

The  PICCADILLY  NOVELS  :  Popular  Stories 

by  the  Best  Authors.  Mostly  Illustrated— by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  George  du 
Maurier,  W.  Small,  A.  Hopkins,  8.  L.  Fildca,  Henry  Woods,  Sydney  Hall, 
Percy  Maoquoid,  Moyr  Smith,  J.  Mahoney,  and  others. 

WJLKIE  COLLINS. 

The  WOMAN  in  WHITE.  MAN  and  WIFE. 

ANTONINA.  POOR  MISS  PINCH. 

basil.  miss  or  MRS.  ? 

The  DEAD  SECRET.  The  NEW  MAGDALEN. 

QUEEN  of  HEARTS.  The  FROZEN  DEEP. 

The  MOONSTONE.  MY  MISCELLANIES. 

HIDE  and  SEEK.  The  LAW  and  the  LADY. 

E.  LYNN  Z/VrOV.— PATRICIA  KEMBALL. 

KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOiD.—Yho  EVIL  EYE. 

HENRY  A/.VGSZ^r.-NUMBER  SEVENTEEN. 

FLORENCE  HARRYAT.—0?EN\  SESAME! 

MRS.  OZ/P//A.Vr.— WHITBLADIES. 

JAMES  PAYN.—TliO  BEST  of  HUSBANDS.— WALTER’S  WORD. 
JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

GUY  WATERMAN.— ONE  AGAINST  the  WORLD. 

AUTHORS  OF  ”  GIDEON'S  ROCK"  and  *•  ABEL  DRAKES  WIFE." 
’The  LION  in  the  PATH :  an  Historical  Romance. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.^Tho  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 

T.A.  TROZZOP^.- DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

OUIDA. 

Uniform  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  rod  doth  extra,  it.  each. 
FOLLE-FARINE.  PASCAREL  :  Only  a  Story. 

IDALIA  ;  a  Romance.  PUCK :  his  Vicissitudes,  Adven- 

CHAND08  :  a  Novel.  tures,  6ic. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS.  A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 

TRTCOTRIN.  STRATHMORE. 
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